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A FEW WEEKS WITH JOHN 
BULL. 


Third Article, 


A London advertising agency 
is a far-reaching institution, as 
anybody may see by reading its 
articles of incorporation, 

When a new agency is estab- 
lished in this country, the pur- 
poses for which it is incorporated 
are usually stated in a single sen- 
tence like, “To transact a general 
business in the writing, designing 

: : ; 
and placing of advertisements. 

But an English agencys ar- 
ticles of incorporation take in 
everything except mining and life 
insurance. They are spread over 
several sheets of foolscap, and 
cover all industry. Here, for in- 
stance, are some of the things 
one of the younger London agen- 
cies is empowered to do—and it 
is by no means one of the larg- 
est concerns 1n 1ts line: 

1. To carry on all or any of the 
businesses of advertising agents, com- 
mercial agents, insurance, railway and 
shipping agents and carriers, auction- 
eers, valuers, and house, land and 
estate agents, and tourist and _ travel 
agents, and contractors in all their 
branches. : . 

2. To carry on business as proprie- 
tors and publishers of newspapers, 
journals, magazines, books and other 
literary works and undertakings, and 
as dramatic and musical publishers 
and printers. 

3. To carry on all or any of the 
businesses of printers, stationers, lith- 
ographers, typefounders,  stereotypers, 
electrotypers, photographic _ printers, 
photo-lithographers, chromo-lithograph- 
ers, engravers, die-sinkers, book-bind- 
ers, designers, draughtsmen, paper and 
ink manufaeturers, booksellers, pub- 
lishers, advertising agents, engineers, 
and dealers in or manufacturers of 
any other articles or things of a char- 
acter similar or analogous to the fore- 
going or any of them, or connected 
therewith. y ; 

4. To establish competitions in re 
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spect of contributions or information 
suitable for insertion in any publica- 
tion of the company, or otherwise for 
any of the purposes of the company, 
and to offer and grant prizes, rewards 
and premiums of such character, and 
on such terms as may seem expedient. 

5. To provide for and furnish or 
secure to any members or customers 
of the company, or to any subscribers 
to, or purchasers or possessors of, any 
publication of the company, or any 
coupon or ticket issued with any 
publication of the company, any chat- 
tels, conveniences, advantages, bene- 
fits, or special privileges, which may 
seem expedient, and either gratuitously 
or otherwise. 

6. To buy, sell, manufacture, repair, 
alter and exchange, let on hire, export 
and deal in all kinds of articles and 
things which may be required for the 
purposes of any of the said businesses, 
or commonly supplied or dealt in by 
persons engaged in any such bust- 
nesses, or which may seem capable of 
being profitably dealt with in co:nec- 
tion with any of the said businesses. 

7. To undertake and transact all 
kinds of agency business. 

8 0 carry on any other business 
and operations (manufacturing, com- 
mercial or otherwise), except the is- 
suing of policies of assurance on 
human life, which may seem to the 
company capable of being conveniently 
carried on in connection with any of 
the above specified businesses, or cal- 
culated directly or indirectly to en- 
hance the value of or render profitable 
any of the company’s property rights. 

9. To purchase, take on lease or in 
exchange, hire, or by other means ac- 
quire for any estate or interest what- 
ever any lands, buildings, concessions, 
rights, privileges, easements, machin- 
ery, patents, plant, stock in trade, and 
any real and personal property and 
rights whatsoever which may be nec- 
essary or convenient for the company’s 
business, whether in the United King- 
dom or elsewhere. 

10. To build, construct, alter, main- 
tain, enlarge, pull down and remove 
or replace any offices, buildings, works, 
machinery or plant, as may from time 
to time appear to be necessary or con- 
venient for the company’s business. 

11. To enter into any arrangements 
with any governments or _ authorities 
(supreme, municipal, local or other- 
wise), that may seem conducive to the 
company’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such government 
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or authority any charters, rights, priv- 
ileges and concessions for the purpose 
of directly or indirectly carrying out 
the objects of the company, or further- 
ing the interests of its shareholders. 

12. To do all or any of the things 
and matters aforesaid, in any part of 
the world, and either as_ principals, 
agents, contractors, trustees or other- 
wise, and by or through _ trustees, 
agents or otherwise, and either alone 
or in conjunction with others; to da 
all such other things as may be deemed 
incidental or conducive to the attain- 
ment of the above objects, or any of 
them. 

Now, in spite of their broad 
powers, the English advertising 
agencies appear to be about where 
American agencies were twenty- 
five years ago. Here and there 
are indications that the business 
is being brought up to date. The 
fact that most of them are back 
in 1883 does not imply, either, 
that they will need a quarter- 
century to catch up, 

Twenty-five years ago the 
American advertising agent was 
a space-farmer, and little else. 

Most of the large agents in 
London to-day are space-farmers 
on a scale that was never reached 
in this country, partly because 
English agents find that most 
profitable, and partly because they 
don’t know another way of 
spending the advertiser’s money. 

Some observers of British con- 
ditions say that the London agent 
is as efficient as he dares be, and 
that if advertisers had any sell- 
ing plans themselves, or would 
take their agents into their con- 
fidence when they do have selling 
plans, the agent would give real 
service, 

Others say the agent is to 
blame because he has_ never 
taught advertisers better than to 
expect part of the commission 
and be satisfied with superficial 
publicity advertising. 

Truth probably lies in between. 

One thing that strikes the 
American immediately in England 
is the enormous mass of routine 
advertising, perfectly standard- 
ized and sterile, perfectly useless 
except to make revenue for some- 
body, and perfectly certain to run 
on year after year if somebody 
will take the trouble to persuade 
somebody else to start it. , 

Conditions are not perfect in 


the United States, — heaven 
knows. 

But we certainly have nothing 
to compare with English charity 
advertising. Every daily news- 
paper over there carries it by the 
column, and every magazine, 
trade journal, almanac,  time- 
table and programme has some of 
it. Under wills alone in 1906, 
throughout the Kingdom, more 
than twenty-five million dollars 
were left for charitable purposes. 
At every public place the coliec- 
tors for charitable societies shake 
their boxes under one’s nose. 
Great hospitals, asylums and sim- 
ilar institutions are supported by 
voluntary contributions, and ev- 
ery sort of movement is embodied 
into a society, sane or insane, 
and appeals to the public, and 
evidently with uniform success, 
for the English are endless cod- 
dlers, and thoroughly warm- 
hearted. All these institutions 
appear to do some sort of adver- 
tising, and some of them spend 
great sums for printers’ ink, The 
grand aggregate must constitute 
a princely revenue, and somebody 


has to place all this business. 
Insurance companies, railroads, 
banks, schools, hotels and resorts 


in England on 
a far 


also advertise 
what would seem to be 
wider scale than with us. All 
this advertising, of course, is 
purely routine publicity. Even 
were the copy better—and often 
it is excellent—there would still 
be nothing for the advertising 
agent to do after sending out 
plates and checking insertions. 
No selling plan is required, no 
original investigation of manu- 
facturing processes, no discussion 
of the best arguments to be put 
forward in copy, no supplemen- 
tary work on the trade—in a 
word no service. 

Now, assuming a young man 
were about to make a place for 
himself among the several hun- 
dred advertising agents already 
established. After he had got 
his letter-heads printed, and set 
up his office in a shiny new top- 
hat, it would be time to sit down 
and decide whether he had better 
become another unit in the vast 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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Tue Saturpay Evenine Post is a 
straight-from-the-shoulder business pro- 
position; no ‘‘stunts,” no frills, no near- 
poets, no literary affectations. The 
editors attempt, with apparent success, 
to make a magazine so interesting and 
so vital that seven hundred and fifty 
thousand people or more, of the better 
sort, will find it worth more than the 
price. 

In such an atmosphere legitimate ad- 
vertisements thrive. This is a rather 
general statement. 


If, however, you would care to hear 
about some particular cases our Adver- 
tising Department will be glad to 
respond. 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York BosToN CHICAGO BuFFALO 
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army of rate-cutters and ¢om- 
mission-splitters, or strike out 
along a new line and give his life 
to missionary work for real ad- 
vertising among those obdurate 
heathens, the British manufactur- 
ers. Most young men decide for 
the old method, and just at pres- 
ent there doesn’t seem to 
relatively, so very much in Eng. 
land worth going after in the 
other direction. 

Some of the 
however, are 
better things. A 
shows at least four, that have 
modern ideas of service. Each 
of these is inclined to think that 
it is the only one, and inquire 
when the others are mentioned, 
“Why drag in Velasquez?” And 
in considering these mere _ pro- 
gressive agencies, it is not intend- 
ed to give the impression that 
older ones are all wrong in their 
organization and _ methods, for 
some of them undoubtedly give 
excellent service according to 


agencies, 
working toward 
little inquiry 


newer 


English conditions and the kind 
of advertising they place, 


The largest of the newer 
agencies is that of S. H. Benson, 
Ltd., which made its first success 
with the “Bovril” advertising, and 
has an alliance with the Hamp- 
ton agency, New -York. It seems 
to represent more _ thoroughly 
than any other London agency 
the adaptation of American ideas 
to British agency methods, where- 
as some of the other “live ones” 
have adapted British merchan- 
dising problems to American 
methods—quite a distinction. 
Benson’s is strong in its billboard 
and railway-sign departments— 
outdoor mediums are handled to 
a greater degree in British agen- 
cies. It has a large copy depart- 
ment and art studio, and places 
business on the Continent and in 
the Colonies. The London office 
is supplemented with branch 
offices and resident inspectors of 
outdoor work in places like Dub- 
lin, Glasgow, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Cardiff, etc. 

Most of the Benson accounts are 
confined to manufactured articles. 
Liquor and patent medicine ad- 
vertising is not handled, Cole- 


be,: 


a 

man’s Mustard and _ Starch 
Rowntree’s Cocoa, Edwards 
Soups, Fels-Naptha Soap in Eng- 
land, Samuels’ Watches and 
Jewelry, Crown Perfumes, Albion 
Boots—these are representative 
commodities exploited by Ben- 
son’s. Considerable retail adver- 
tising is done, too, for London 
shops like Harrod’s and War- 
ing’s. Mudie’s Library is adver- 
tised through Benson's, and the 
well-known campaign of the 
Greek government for currants, 
the advertising of: the Irish In- 
ternational Exposition at Dublin 
last summer, ete. 

These campaigns have been dis- 
tinguished for active planning of 
selling schemes and _ genuinely 
educational copy. The agency 
recognizes that much of the work 
in an advertising campaign must 
be done ,outside, among the re- 
tailers and in the homes, so on 
the average Benson’s springs a 
novelty on behalf of some client 
at least once a month. One week, 
for example, the London omni- 
buses were decorated with cocoa 
leaves and pods, and the conduc- 
tors handed each woman _ pas- 
senger a small sample of Rown- 
tree’s Cocoa. Another cocoa 
scheme was worked in conjunc- 
tion with the Daily Telegraph, 
grocers giving a penny stamp and 
a sample for a coupon cut from 
the paper. “Bovril” has been so 
thoroughly advertised in England 
that the newly-arrived American 
usually remarks on the number 
of railroad stations bearing its 
name. Sand-modeling competi- 
tions at seashore resorts have 
been conducted for “Bovril,” and 
a walk from Land’s End to John 
O’Groats by a professional pedes- 
trian, preceded by motor cars that 
went ahead decorating the shops 
in each town with posters, getting 
crowds out to meet the walker, 
etc. A Canadian log-driver was 
sent down the chief rivers on a 
float made of “Bovril” tins. Ten 
thousand “Bovril”’ temperance 
lectures have been given through 
the country, and during the Boer 
war the “Bovril” news cables, 
sent over London to grocers’ and 
chemists’ shops by a hundred bi- 
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cycle riders, often beat the news- 
papers in distributing the des- 
patches. Much study has also 
been given to window display, 
experiments being tried with dif- 
ferent dressings. On one occa- 
sion two windows were draped, 
one holding a still-life display 
and the other “something that 
moves.” Photographs taken of 
each window all day, forty-five 
minutes apart, demonstrated that 
the moving display far outran the 
other as an attraction. 

This agency is notable for the 
fair-minded way in which it goes 
to work to get information upon 
which to base a campaign, and its 
handbook of British advertising 
data, called “Benson’s Facts,” is 
easily the ‘best thing of the kind 
to be secured in England. 

A number of American agen- 
cies have established London 
branches the past five years, The 
only instance where conspicuous 
success has followed, however, 
seems to be in the case of Paul 
E. Derrick, who eventually gave 
up his New York interests and 
moved to London. 

When Mr. Derrick was asked 
why he emigrated, he gave sev- 
eral reasons. 

First, he liked England to live 
in. Second, he had been success- 
ful there in business. Third, he 
believed the outlook for building 
business in future was very good 
indeed, and last, he either had to 
come to London or get out of it 
altogether, because he found it 
impossible to do a transatlantic 
business. 

Fourteen years ago the Quaker 
Oats people asked Mr. Derrick 
to go to London and begin an 
advertising campaign that would 
be, in England, what his cam- 
paign for that food had. been in 
the United States. Mr, Derrick 
went, and though he knew noth- 
ing whatever then of British 
conditions, made a success of the 
proposition. This led other 
American advertisers to entrust 
English appropriations to him, 
and before long he had a lafge 
London office, and was spending 
a good part of each year on the 
ocean, traveling from London to 
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ment ? 


If you can answer these 
questions you have gone far 
toward putting your advertis- 
ing expenditure on a profit- 
able basis. 
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New York and back again. . This 
was inconvenient, and also led to 
some losses of accounts through 
competition, etc. So two years 
ago the New York agency was 
sold, and Mr. Derrick centered 
his attention on London alone. 
He has to-day a thriving agen- 
cy for handling both American 
and English business, and sees in 
both a good field ‘for growth, 
The American accounts include 
the English advertising of Quak- 
er Oats, International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Swamp Root, 
Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Co., Lydia E. Pinkham, Sav- 
age Arms, Ingersoll Watches, the 
Cawston Ostrich Farms, which 
have a farm at Nice, France, and 
others. Mr. Derrick has watched 
the growth of interest in Ameri- 
can export trade, and _ believes 
that within a few years many 
American firms will enter the 
British market in earnest, instead 
of in the haphazard way that has 
so far characterized their methods 
abroad. He regarded the export 
convention at Washington last 


year, with its 1,000 delegates, as 


a turning point in American com- 
mercial history. When American 
manufacturers do go to London, 
they will find him there, and he 
believes that he knows the game. 

English interest in American 
advertising and selling methods is 
growing, too, he finds. The 
British manufacturer may not 
concede much virtue in Yankee 
methods publicly, but he will 
privately, and is rapidly adapting 
them to his own problems. The 
number of English business men 
who come to the United States 
to study methods is now increas- 
ing every year at a remarkable 
rate. England is to-day a prom- 
ising field for developing new ac- 
counts, provided one can handle 
them. His experience with Amer- 
ican goods in England exactly 
dovetails into the British manu- 
facturer’s needs in exploiting his 
own market, 

Derrick’s British Report, a 
monthly publication filled with 
trade information, was established 
by this agency last January. It 
sells for one dollar per issue, and 


appears to be worth it where a 
reader is interested in British ad- 
vertising and marketing condi- 
tions. For, after taking up the 
United Kingdom generally, and 
describing trade organizations, 
the habits of the people, the com- 
modities sold and _ those that 
might be sold, and so forth, it 
has gone on to a consideration of 
the leading centers of England 
and Scotland, one by one, show- 
ing class of ‘population in each, 
purchasing power, kinds of goods 
consumed, how packed, etc, This 
periodical, mailed to a large num- 
ber of American subscribers, has 
created a profound interest in 
John Bull's market the past 
twelvemonth, and it seems also to 
be a practical interest? 

Another London agency worth 
noting is, that headed by H. 
Powell Rees, who has associated 
with him Messrs, Carlyle and 
Moore. This is a smaller institu- 
tion than Benson’s, and a young- 
er, but distinctly to” _be classed 
among the “live ones.” Its strong 
point seems to be personal ser- 
vice, and it is modeled some- 
what on the Calkins & Holden 
agency, New York, and _ handles 
the latter’s London business, Mr. 
Rees is Welsh by birth, but spent 
a good part of his business life 
in the United States with the 
Lyman D. Morse agency. Later 
he was London manager for 
Paul E. Derrick, and when the 
latter himself moved to the 
British metropolis, Mr. Rees set 
up in business on his own ac- 
count, and in a short period the 
agency was made a joint stock 
company, under the name of H. 
Powell Rees, Ltd. Its accounts 
include a large proportion of 
American business, including 
those like the English advertising 
of Williams’ Shaving Soap, The 
Rees style of copy and display is 
so pronounced in its combination 
of American attractiveness with 
British solidity that one can or- 
dinarily pick it out at a glance in 
British publications. 

A fourth London agency that 
attracts the American’s attention 
immediately is that managed by 
J. Murray Allison, and known as 
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Spottiswoode, Dixon & Llunting. 
Extended space was given in a 
previous article to describing 
methods applied to some of its 
accounts. In two years this con- 
cern has built up a business oc- 
cupying almost the whole of one 
of the floors in a Fleet street 
building, and one’s general im- 
pression of Mr, Allison, an Aus- 
tralian, is that Australian energy 
and audacity rather make the av- 
erage Yankee in London appear 
conservative and British, 

Still another agency one hears 
a good deal of in London, and 
which is certainly among the 
younger, pushing ones, is that of 
Saward, Baker & Co. It has, 
among other accounts, the Lon- 
don advertising of the Aeolian 
Company, and is active in seek- 
ing new business among manu- 
facturers. 

As for agency work generally 
in London, it seems to be pretty 
much the same old daily grind as 
with us—a great deal of routine 
connected with hashing over 
copy, setting up advertisements, 
making and sending out plates, 
checking insertions, guessing at 
circulations, wondering whether 
anybody, has a lower rate, and so 
on. The old-time agents cuts his 
commission down to two per 
cent. That gives the advertiser 
the impression that he has the 
long end of the bargain. But the 
agent has to save himself some- 
how. So he quietly contracts 
with certain publications, or per- 
haps owns them outright, and 
consequently it is nothing at all 
unusual to see a baby food ad- 
vertisement in some paper with a 
circulation confined exclusively to 
barber-shops, 

Some branches of agency work 
that are growing in America are 
almost unknown in England. 
Follow-up matter, for instance. 
Others that enter but slightly into 
our agency plans are, in England, 
far more ‘important than the 
periodicals—outdoor mediums, for 
one. 

The gentle art of getting after 
prospect and retailer direct, 
through the mails, is compara- 
tively uncultivated. British com- 
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merce has not yet got over its 
horror at the bally impertinence 
of the thing, don’t you know, It 
might be not too strong a state- 
ment to assert that if British 
commerce did follow up general- 
ly, it would be impertinent. 

You tell a London business 
man that a certain American sea- 
shore resort advertises in news- 
papers. That if he replies he will 
receive a communication from 
the board of trade of that resort, 
and a guide-book, and complete 
rate-tables of all its hotels. That 
perhaps a dozen hotels will also 
write him personally the next 
day, quoting rates. That the day 
after that his name and address 
wil: be wired from New York to 
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his local railroad agent, and the 
latter will call on him personally 
and sell him transportation if he 
wants to go. Tell John Bull 
this, and he sees in it only a rep- 
resentative case of the disgust- 
ingly personal: lengths to which 
advertising goes in America. 
What he cannot’ understand, 
seemingly, is that we do it all 
with tact, and grace, and that it 
is taken in good nature, and that 
our follow-up stops just short of 
being a nuisance because we say, 

“Well, Mr. Prospect, I’ve toid 
you my advertising story in a 
dozen different ways, and now if 
you don’t come this year, I bet 
you will next year, or the next.” 
The Englishman sees in follow- 
up only some extension of the 
importunities of his retail clerks, 
for example, who are not only 
expected to sell to each person 
who enters a shop, but are fined 
if they don’t sell. 

The outdoor mediums are im- 
portant in England for several 
reasons apart from the fact that 
they have grown up through in- 
difference of the newspapers. 
When it is remembered that Eng- 
land has had public school educa- 
tion only during the past genera- 
tion, and that millions of her 
people read the merest snippets 
of penny weeklies, it will be evi- 
dent that much of the population 
has to be reached outdoors, Then, 
despite the recent growth of 
weekly periodicals, few of them 
carry much advertising. The 
magazine press probably reaches 
a few readers who cannot be 
reached as cheaply and conve- 
niently in a group of daily papers. 
The universal penny weekly may 
have so large a circulation that 
no legitimate advertiser can af- 
ford to use its space. Such a 
weekly as Answers, or Tit-Bits, 
must charge $500 to $600 per 
page of four columns, a total of 
600 agate lines, because of its 
enormous circulation. Printing 
and paper are of the cheapest, 
and the contents cheaper still. So 
their space is taken chiefly by 
patent medicine firms, or used to 
advertise smoking mixtures— 
which in England stand about 


advertising does with 
us. John Bull's five-cent cigar is 
a pipe. 

So when one looks into English 


where cigar 


outdoor mediums he finds them 
endlessly diversified, and most 
aggressively developed, and thor- 
oughly organized and _ protected. 
Billboards are only a_ beginning. 
In London alone there are fifty 
billposting firms. Then come 
omnibuses, motor-buses and tram- 
cars, which carry advertisements 
in six different places—sides and 
ends outside, cards inside, panels 
on stairs, transparencies on win- 
dows inside, and advertisements 
over glass to be read from out- 
side. Then there are several 
thousand carriers’ vans of all 
kinds, covering country districts, 
transporting small freight and 
passengers, which carry adver- 
tisements. And the railway sta- 
tions over the whole Kingdom 
are prime advertising mediums, 
affording countless spaces for 
posters, signs, showcases. The 
enameled iron sign is but little 
understood in this country in 
comparison. Owing to humidity 
and wet weather, posters at cer- 
tain seasons of the year require 
frequent replacing. So enameled 
iron is widely used, and some ad- 
vertisers cover the country most 
thoroughly, placing such signs 
on rented locations. Poster art 
has been highly developed in re- 
spect to advertising value, if not 
as Art. The British advertiser 
seems to be at home outdoors, 
watching his sales after each 
change of matter, and thus esti- 
mating the pulling power of a 
striking poster idea. Along the 
railroads, for instance, there have 
for years been bulletins advertis- 
ing a liver pill. Somebody sug- 
gested that a small board be 
placed on top of each of these 
bulletins, giving the distance to 
London, making them mile-posts. 
It was done, and the effect upon 
sales was pronounced and imme- 
diate. 

One would infer, from -short 
acquaintance, that the solicitor 
plays a much smaller part in Eng- 
lish agency affairs. Over there 
they call him a “canvasser,” and 
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the whole fabric of British busi- 
ness seems to have been built 
with the idea, not alone of leav- 
ing him out, but of heading him 
off, and snubbing him, and refus- 
ing to listen to what he has to 
say. The “canvasser,’ conse- 
quently, has retaliated by having 
nothing to say of any importance 
to the advertiser. Solicitors are 
usually found working for pub- 
lishers. The writer remembers 
having pointed out to him one 
afternoon in the Strand a hand- 
some dog-cart, with  liveried 
groom, waiting for its owner. 

“That is the way the newspa- 
per canvasser travels about Lon- 
don,” said a loca! agent. 

At first glance such glory would 
seem to indicate a high degree of 
civilization in London soliciting, 
with corresponding salary. But 
it really means economy. London 
is so vast that a solicitor can 
cover it only in vehicles. Cabs 
are costly when you use them 
day after day. So publishers, seek- 
ing for a way to cut down this 
expense of $5 a day, hit on the 
expedient of renting a dog-cart 
from a job-master for $12 to $15 
a week. This, in turn, led to 
owning the rigs outright at even 
a lower cost. And there the can- 
vasser is, in his private trap. 

At bottom, the London agent 
appears not so greatly different 
from his American prototype. 
Back and forth through Fleet 
street each day flows the same 
tide of agency gossip. So-and-so 
has finally left Such-and-Such, 
Ltd. What will he do now? 
Well, that means that Such-and- 
Such, Ltd. have lost the brains 
of the business, etc., etc. Ask 
the London agent about his own 
business, and while not so en- 
thusiastically assertive as the 
American, still he will manage to 
convey the impression that his 
methods are the only ones worth 
following, or—a prime argument 
in England—that he has been at 
it a hundred years, and is not 
likely to quit. Ask him about his 
competitors, and he has _ proof 
just as convincing that it would 
be folly to entrust a shilling of 
your money to any of them, and 
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Covers the Home from 
Roof to the Ground. 


LORS WAND 


is a helpmate and text- 
book for women who are 
interested in the art of 
homemaking. 


is Read in Nearly 
Half a Miilion Homes. 


8S. Hl. MOORE ©0., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 

















leads you to wonder how they 
continue in business year after 
year, fooling the honest public. 
On the whole, pretty much the 
same game. 
Jas. H. Coins. 
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ELECTRIC SIGNS. 


The sign of the time is unquestion- 
ably the electric sign. Probably no- 
where is this more noticeable than in 
and around New York City, where it 
would seem every available roof, wall 
and vacant lot space is utilized to ex- 
ploit the merits of some modern com- 
modity. Visitors to the metropolis 
cannot be but strangely impressed with 
the wonderful showing. Some idea of 
the efficiency and popularity of adver- 
tising in New York City may be gained 
from the rental paid by one of the 
outdoor advertising companies for the 
roof privileges at Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth street, facing Herald 
Square. The yearly rental of this de- 
sirable location on a three-year con 
tract is reputed to be $50,000.—-Elec- 
trical World. 

——__+@)————_—— 

OF A NEWS NATURE. 
Some advertisers are  natural-born 
press agents.” They know the ad- 
vertising value of every unusual event 
in the course of business. There’s 








many a bit of daily history in your 
plant worth 
Hobbs. 


advert'sing.—-Franklyn 
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PLANNING AHEAD. 





It's the aim behind the shot 
that counts. And the plan is what 
makes. a- successful advertising 
campaign. 

First decide what you can or 
what you ought to accomplish, 
then fix and apportion the appro- 
priation and lay out the lines 
along which you should work, 

The _ preliminary _carefully- 
thought-out programme most 
likely to accomplish what you de- 
sire—the foreseeing preparedness 
which works on schedule—is un- 
questionably a most important 
factor in an _ economically-con- 
ducted, success-insured campaign. 

No matter how small or how 
large your expenditure for ad- 
vertising the investment should 
he made strictly along lines first 
determined as best to follow. 

There are definite things to be 
accomplished and usually a speci- 
ficd sum of money is expected to 
accomplish those certain things. 
Then plan ahead, as far ahead as 
you can see straight; schedule 
your work—then stick to it as 
long as it doesn’t prove entirely 
wrong. 

Take the progressive banker, 
for example. 

At the beginning of the New 
Year, as he closes up the past 
year’s business, he looks forward 
with a firm intention to increase 
the volume of business and num- 
ber of depositors during 1908. 

He'll probably count on a nat- 
ural increase of a certain amount, 
and hope to succeed in securing 
a certain percentage of new cus- 
tomers. If he is wise he'll de- 
termine right off what increase 
he ought to secure—then set 
about planning to secure it. 

We'll suppose that he expects 
to spend all of $2,500 in adver- 
tising of one form or another 
during the year. He knows that 
he cannot afford to spend an av- 
erage of say $5 each for new ac- 
counts. It may be more, perhaps 
is less—but we'll use these figures 
for the purpose of illustration. 

This means that the $2,500 ad- 
vertising investment must bring 
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500 new accounts, if it is to be 
successful, 

How can it be done? In the 
light of past experience, or in 
the experience of others, what 
are the best ways to secure new 
accounts ? 

He may have found newspaper 


-advertising of great value. Or 


perhaps his experience with 
newspapers has been disappoint- 
ing, or very uncertain. Indeed, 
it is quite possible that he has 
never given the matter any 
thought, and doesn’t really know 
whether his past advertising in 
the newspapers has done him any 
direct good in securing new de- 
positors or not. 

However, he feels, on further 
consideration, that advertising in 
the newspapers should be profit- 
able. If the former advertising 
has shown no results it is quite 
likely because the newspaper 
space has not been used to the 
best advantage. Copy had not 
been changed frequently enough 
—or the space might not have 
been right—or the copy might 
have been weak. 

If any of these reasons seemed 
to apply he would plan to correct 
the faults in the coming year’s 
advertising—do things in a dif- 
ferent and right way, and give 
the newspapers another and fair- 
er trial. 

Having decided that newspaper 
advertising shall have a part in 
his campaign he would next fig- 
ure cost. He'd decide the size 
ad he ought to run, then the pa- 
pers he ought to use, and get 
rates from each of them for an 
advertisement this particular size 
sO many times during the year. 

He finds, we'll say, that 4 
inches single column every day 
in the two best local papers (or 
three or four papers, as the case 
may be) will cost him $2,000 for 
the year. 

That may seem too much—he 
may not feel confident that this 
expenditure in newspaper adver- 
tising would bring 400 new ac- 
counts. 

Then $1,000, we'll say, pays for 
4 inches single column in the 
position he wants every other day 
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in the two papers for the year. 
It seems likely that this amount 
of advertising, using the right 
kind of copy, will exert an in- 
fluence strong enough to make it 
a profitable expenditure—so he 
decides to set aside $1,200 for 
newspaper advertising for the 
year, allowing $200 extra for any 
<pecial advertising, extra space, 
cte. 

So he contracts for space and 
arranges to run his advertisement 
in the Morning Press on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and in the Evening Bulletin on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days—and under this schedule an 
advertisement appears every day 
during the year., 

He then arranges to have text 
ready several months ahead— 
even set in type a month ahead— 
so that every ad will be satis- 
factory in every respect plenty of 
time before it is to appear. He 
may have some adwriter prepare 
suitable text for him, or may do 
it himself. But the important 
thing is to keep a month or more 
ahead all the time. 

And so the newspaper branch 
of the campaign is attended to. 

Now it is not unlikely he has 
found it a good plan to send 
out a special folder or letter ev- 
cry once in awhile to a selected 
list of desired depositors. In 
planning ahead for his year's ad- 
vertising he ought to decide to 
do this sort of thing regularly, 
systematically, 

Suppose he has a list of about 
2,000 names. He _ estimates he 
can get out the sort of letters and 
folders he wants at an average 
cost of approximately $10 a thou- 
sand; 2,000 would cost $20, 
which with postage and other ex- 
penses, such as addressing, etc.. 
probably another $30—a total of 
$50 each month or $600 for the 
year, 

So he plans a series of twelve 
folders or pamphlets—or to vary 
the form he decides to send out 
a small envelope-size folder one 
month, a letter another month, a 
neat mailing card or blotter an- 
other month, and so on through. 
out the year, 





He lays them all out in ad- 
vance—plans to send a fac-simile 
typewritten letter, we'll say, on 
January 15th, a booklet soliciting 
commercial accounts on February 
15th, a mailing card about for- 
eign exchange and _ travelers 
checks in March, a folder inviting 
savings accounts in April—and 
during the following months 
other pieces of literature dealing 
specifically with various branches 
of the bank’s service. 

These mailing pieces are like- 
wise prepared well ahead of time 
and ready for mailing promptly 
on the date scheduled. 
really no reason why they could 
not all be printed during the first 
couple of months of the year. 

Every three months he gets out 
a statement of the bank's condi- 
tion in attractive folder form, 
which is mailed to all customers 
and prospective customers. With 
this he decides to send a letter 
calling attention to certain note- 
worthy features of each financial 
statement. This he estimates 
will cost about $400 for the year, 
including postage. 

During December he may want 
to get out a souvenir or a calen- 
dar or novelty of some sort or 
other, to present to customers and 
friends, and this he estimates will 
cost about $200. 

Altogether he has now planned 
for the expenditure of $2,400 of 
the $2,500 set aside for advertis- 
ing, leaving $100 to cover any 
miscalculation or to take care of 
any little extras that come up 
during the year. 

This programme is all prepared 
in advance. A schedule is made 
out for each month showing what 
is to be done, what is required 
to get it done—and these sched- 
ules are strictly followed accord- 
ingly. 

He knows in February just 
what it is planned to do in April, 
so he prepares ahead of time any 
copy for newspaper advertising 
or folders or letters, sees that any 
necessary printing is done suffi- 
ciently ahead of time—everything 
carried on strictly according to 
schedule. 

Isn’t this sort of action most 
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likely to bring about the desired 
results? Isn’t it sure to be less 
annoying than the go-as-you- 
please pace, or chance-may-offer, 
hope-I'll-be- lucky methods of ad- 
vertising ? 

The plan as here roughly sug- 


gested could be adapted to fit. 


conditions for any good bank and 
followed with assured success; 
but the point it is intended to 
emphasize is, that no matter what 
conditions are to be met of what 
obstacles are to be overcome, all 
advertising investments should 
be planned ahead, the methods of 
procedure laid out and necessary 
details cared for as far as is pos- 
sible in advance, as has been il- 
lustrated. 

In most cases it is quite pos- 
sible to plan the entire year’s 
advertising expenditure at the 
beginning of the year... But if 
this cannot be done, by all means 
make plans for six months ahead, 
or even three months ahead. 

Building business by advertis- 
ing might well be likened to the 
building of a sky-scraper or a 
farm house. No builder would 
think of starting work on a sky- 
scraper without having previously 
planned how much ground it was 
to cover, how big it was to be, 
how much it was to cost, or 
without contracting in advance 
for necessary materials. 

The same principles are in- 
volved in business-building by 
advertising. While it is possible 
to build a brick at a time, such 
methods are costly and very un- 
certain; and when half the in- 
tended expenditure has _ been 
made it will likely develop that 
one and another important detail 
was overlooked, so that all the 
work and expense proves utter 
loss. 

Most small advertisers, and a 
great many big ones, neglect this 
important planning ahead to their 
own great disadvantage. Indeed 
many conspicuous failures, and 
many more less conspicuous, are 
due to the lack of any definite. 
predetermined plan of action. 

This year it is more important 
than ever that every cent be made 
to count ‘for all it can accomplish. 


By planning ahead your advertis- 
ing appropriation can be made to 
go farthest, cover and accomplish 
the most. Do it now! 


> 








WHOLESALERS WILLING TO 
HELP THE MANUFACTURER 
WHO BACKS HIS OWN GOODS. 
“One of the first things that came 

up was the manufacturers’ fear that 
wholesalers would refuse to buy their 
goods if trademarked in such a way 
that the jobber could noi remove the 
trademark and substitute his own if he 
so desired.” 

This is a common belief among 
manufacturers who have confined their 
business in the past to unidentified and 
private-ticket goods. It would be true 
-—and ought to be true—if, in trade- 
marking his goods, the manufacturer 
had no intention of advertising that 
trademark and creating a demand for 
it. 

The wholesaler would have the right 
to object to handling such a line. He 
would foresee that the trademark would 
have no standing with the trade for a 
long time, and that if he loaded up on 
it he would have to sell it by his own 
push, just as if it were untrademarked. 

Naturally, he figures in such a case 
that as long as he must make the sale 
himself he may better be making the 
sale for something with his own name 
on it than something bearing the man- 
ufacturer’s name. 

The wholesaler objects to building 
up your trademarked business for you, 
but he is willing and glad to have you 
build up your trademark yourself. 

The wholesaler does not object to 
trademarked goods because they are 
trademarked. But he does object to 
trademarked goods that are not sup- 
ported by a strong, continuous de- 
mand, 

The wholesaler says: “If you want 
your sales to be developed around your 
name, then it is your place to do it— 
it is your place to make the demand.” 
—Delineator’s Bulletin to Buyers. 

or 


EXPOSITIONS ESPECIALLY PRO- 
FITABLE,—FOR THE PRO- 
MOTERS. 

According to Consul-General Mason 
the late printing-trade- exposition at 
Paris was not a success, it awakening 
“but feeble and indifferent public in- 
terest,” This serves to prove what 
we have said heretofore, that the day 
of expositions is passing in the prin‘ 
ing trades. Intending purchasers will 
not invest in expensive machinery on 
the showing made in an exposition con- 
cession, where all things are “fixed” 
to show any particular machine to the 
best advantage; they want to know 
what it can do when manned by ordin- 
ary workmen, not highly paid -experts, 
and in the usual shop surroundings. 
In the face of this reasonable attitude 
manufacturers must necessarily find the 
maintenance of an exhibit an expen- 
sive method of advertising.—Inland 
Printer. 
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A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money can buy a place in this list fora paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publisners who, accord- 
ing to tho 1907 issue of Kowell’s American Newspaper Directors, have submitted for 





that edition of the Directory a 


auly signed and datea, 


also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a tog ll ee in the 197 
cir 





Directory, but have since supplied a detail 


as described above, 


covering a period of tweive months prior to the date of making the statement, such state- 
ment being available for use in the 196 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figuresin the KOLL or Honor of the last named character are marked with an (+). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 
or. 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1906, 
22,419. Seat ativertletng snedium tx Alabama. 


Montgomery. Journal, ay. Aver. 1906, 9,844, 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 


Phoenix. pepablicen. Daily aver. 1906,6.478. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps. Tribune Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. Kvening (except Sat. pond 
Sunday morning. Daily average 1906, 4,238 


CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland, Enquirer. Sworn average, Decem- 
ber, (907,48,861. Largest circulation in Oak- 
land guaranteed, 


COLORADO. 


Denver, Fost. Like a blanket it covers the 
Loca. Mountain re; om Circulation—Daily 
59,674, Sunday 84,41 


] The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accoraed 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 

fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
me eneePorts Evening Post. Sworn dy. Oct., 


ridgeport, yore dail 
wis Sor Dec. 1907, sworn 00%, 





ou can cover Bridgeport = a4 
Telegram only. Kate, 1}¢c. per line, flat. 


Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual average 
Sor 1906, %,580. Average for 1907, 7,748. 


Meriden. Morning Record and Republican, 
Daily average for 195, 7.578; 1906, 7.672. 


New Haven, Evening 


ster,cy. Annual 
aworn aver. for 1907, 15,72 


; Sunday, 12,102. 


New Haven, Palladium. 42, 4 Aver. 1905, %,6863 
1906,9,549. H, Katz, Special Agent, N.Y.’ 

New Haven, Union. Average 1906, 16,481. 
First’ 9 mos., 07, 16,521, i. Kats, Sp. Agt.,N. Y. 


New London, Day. ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
aver. for 1907 6,547. ives best results. 


Norwalk, Eveniny Hour. Daily average guar- 
anteed to exceed 8,800. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 


Nerwieh. Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1906, 5,920; 1906, 6,559: June, 1907, 7,259. 


Waterbur. Republican, 4400 3S “od faa 
day, 1907 av. Biss daily; 4,400 Sund 


DISTRICT OF cokwamra. 
W ashingten, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1906, 85.577 (@©@). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville mesropelin, dy. Av. 1906, 9,482, 
Ps 6 mos. 1907, 10,692. £. Katz, Sp. Agt., N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1906,50,857. Sun- 
da Semi-weekly 74,916, The Jour- 
nal covers Dixie like the dew. 


IDAHO. 
Boise, Evening Capital News, d'y. Aver. 1906, 
4,808; average, July, 1907, 6,188. 


ILLINOIS 
Aurora. Daily eg Daily average for 
1905, 4,5805 1908, 6, 1454. 


Cairo, Citizen. Daily ave average ist 6 months, 
1907, 1,585. 


Chicago, The American Journal of Clinical 
Medicine, mo. ($1.50), the open aoor to the Ameri- 
can Doctor, and through him to the American 
Public. Guar. 40,000 cir. ; investi’d by A. A. A, 


Chicago, Breeder’s Gazette, weekly.; $2. Aver 
pak iy Sor year 1906, ‘omen For year 
ded Dec. 2%, 1907, T4, 755. 


Chicago, Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal, 
monthly, Actual average for 1906, 10,000, 


Chiengo, Dental Review, monthlir. , 
average fur 1906, 4.0013 for 1907, 4,018. 


Chicago, Examiner. anineie 
‘or 


906. 
649,846 Sunday, 
mii 000 Daily. 
Guarantees larger circulation in 
city of. Chicago than — 4 two 
other morning papers combined. 
Has certificate from Association 
of American Advertisers. 
Circulution aa Sunday, 717.681, 
February. 1907:§ Daily, 192,271. 
Absolute correctness of latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago Examiner is guaran- 
teed i. a publishers oot Rowell’s Newspaper 


reel Farm Loans and Ci 





Bonds. Lead- 
ing investment paper of the U: States. 
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Chienge, Journal a Med, Ass’n, weekly. 
Avvraye for 1907, 52,217 
. Kecord- Heraia.— Average 1906, daily 
ak i Sunday 911. 611. Average July, 1907, 
exceeding daily 1 2,42 0; Sunday 220,181. 
a The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulationrating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con 
troverts its accuracy. 

Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest cine 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. 
TRIBUNE is the onty Chicago newspuper receiv. 
ing (OO). 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday peacning.- 
Average for year ‘ending April 30, 1907, 7,871. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation guaranteed 
more than 21,000, 


INDIANA. 
Evaneville. Journal-News, Ar. for 1906, »SGe 
899. Sundays over 18.000. Z. Katz. 8. A.N.Y 
indianapolia, Up-to-Date Farming. 1906 av., 
174,584. Now 200.000 twice a mo., 75c. a line. 
Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1907, 26,112, 


Princeton, Clarion-News. daily and weekly. 
Daily average 1906, 1,501; weekly, 2,548, 











Riehmond., The Evening Item, daily. 
average net paid ci: 
ending Sept. 30, ‘ 
over 5 000 guaran in all 1907 contracts. The 
Item goes into 80 per cent of the Richmond 
homes. No street sales. Uses no premiums, 

&@- The absolute correctness of thelatest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Richmond Item is guare 
anteed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American Newse 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 


werts its accuracy. 
Seuth Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily arerage. 


Oct., 1907, 9,255. Absolutely best in South Bend 
INDIAN TERRITORY 


Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily. Average for 
&. 


906, 2,44 

IOWA 
Burlington, per. < on . Aver, 1907, 
set. fA paid in " 


ve mpert. Timex Dati Daly aver. Dec., 18,505. 
Ci pa on in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Des Moines. Capital. daily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Sworn average circulation for 1906, 
41.751. reulation. City and State, largest 
mn Iowa. More advertising of all kinds in 1906 
in 342 issues than any eer in 366 issues. 
Rate 70 cents per inch, 

Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any other Des Moines or lowa 
paper. Aver, circulation ‘st 6 mos. ’07, 80,198. 


Des Moines. Iowa State Register and Farmer, 
w’y. Aver, number cupies printed, 1908, ose. 2. 
KANSAS. 

Hutchinson, News. Daily 1906, 2-369. Nov. 
1907, &,100, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Lawrence. World, evenin wo weekly. 
Coptes printed, 1906,daily, 8,779; weekly, 8,084. 











Pittabu Headli dy.and wy. Average 
det 6 mos. 10, daily ees: 6104. 


2; weekly 
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KENTUCKY. 


Lexington, Leaver. Av, '06, ev 


. & 157. Sun. 


6,798; ‘st 5 mos., ’07, 5,418, Sy, 867, E.Katz. 


MAINE, 


Augusta. Comfort,mo. W. S fe. pub. 
Actual arerage for 1906, 1,.271,98 


Augusta, Maine Farmer, wy. Guaranteed, 

14,000. Ktates low; recog ‘armers’ 

Banger. Commercial. anon 496, daily 
9.695; weekly 28,578. 

Madison, Bulletin, wy. Circ., 1906,1,581. Now 
over 1,600, Only paper in Western Somerset Co, 


Ph ag on Maine Woods and Woodsman,weekly, 
. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1906, 8.077. 


Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1906, 
daily 12 806. Sunday Telegram, 8,041. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, American, Daily average for 1907, 
75,652; Sun., 91,209. No return privilege. 
- Balstmeve, News. daily. rg | Mtg =. 
shing Company verage 1907 ‘or 

December, 1907, 78,244. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


PR pa Sveniog Transcript (@©). Boston's 
table paper. Largest amount of week day adv. 


trtk tk i tk 


Boston, Globe. Average 1907, daily. 181,844; 
Sunday 808,808. Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


Pete & ve te tr 


zeke, , Traneeripe, dy. Av, SS wy , "0? F.848. 
onfe' Holyok € paper examine examined b 
Lynn, Evening Item. Da Sette ans sworn av. year 
1906, 715,068; Jjirst half, 1907, av. 16,470. The 
Lynn family paper. irculation unapproached 
in quantity or quality by an3 by any Lynn paper. 
Worcester, Evening Gaze ng Gazette. Actual sworn 
average for the first six months of 1907, 15,222 
copies daily—nearly 40% increase over 1906. Lai 
est eve. cire’n. Worcester’s *‘Home” paper. Per- 
mission given A. A. A. to examine circulation. 


W oreenter. somes Syttene, daily (© ©). 
Paid average for 1907. 4,586. 


MICHIGAN. 
Times, evening. Av. for 6 mos. 
to + De 4, ye, 11,002 copies, daily, 7 nteed. 
Jackson, Citizen-Press, Only 
evening paper. Gives yearly aver- 
ages, not weekly. It’s Jackson's 
greatest daily. It carries more 
advertising and has the largest 
net paid circulation. No secrets. 
Nov. daily average, 8,794. 


Jackson, Patriot. Averag 

December 1907, 8,527; San. 
9,528. Greatest net - 

a ation. Verified by 
elation of American Adver- 
tisers, Sworn statements 
monthly. Examination wel- 

comed. 
Saginaw, Courier-Herald. daily, only Sunday 
— average for 1907, 14,749. 
ine w, Evening Lp daily. Average for 
POs December 907, 20,846, 
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CHARLES F. DOLD. Sworn and subscribed to before me this seventh da 


,apdthat the foregoing statement o 


, isin all things correct and true. 
N. J. The above isa statement of actual circulation of the NEWARK EVENING NEWS for the 


+44 New Year’s. Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas. State of New Jourey, 
number of conies sold for the yer, 67.195. 


ness Manager of the Newark Evening News 
E. A. WESTFALL, New York Representative, Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. 


and Seven. 
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MINNESOTA. 


Minneupolia, Farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. Jor 1906, 87,886. 


Minneapolia, auarnal. Daily 
and Sunday (@©). In ‘907 aver- 
age daily circulation, “26.861, 
ily average circulation for 
Dec., 1907, 7%, . Average fun 
day circulation for Dec , 17, 
74,517. The absolute accuracy 
of the Journal’s circuiation rat- 
—_ is guaranteed by the Ameri-  « 
n Newspaper Directory. It is 
guaranteed to reach the great 
— of P purchasers throughout 
the orthwest and goes into more 
© © [ homes than any paper in its jield. 


it brings results. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1906, 52,010. 


Minneapolis. Farm Stock, and Home, semi- 
Monthly. Actual ave 1905. SZT,ISTZ aver 
age for 1906, 100, 0.266; Jor 1907, 108.588. 

The absc tute accuracy of Farm, 
Stocic «¢ Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed ae the American 
Newspaper Dire . Circulation ts 
practically pot to the farmers 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Westerii 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 

it to reach section most prontudly. 


CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune. W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. i867, Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 
Sor the year ending December, 
1906, was $1,272. The daily 
Tribune average per issue for 

~N 

Paver aaeee. the year ending December, 1906, 

tory. was 102,164, 
St. Paul. PioneerPress. Net average circula- 

tion Sor January—baily 55,802. Sunday 32. 

a The absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
ments is guarauteed by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per ceut of the moneu due for sub- 

scriptions is =y oy showing that 
subscribers take the puper because 
they want it, wall natters pertain 
ing to circuiation are open to investigation. 


Winona, Republican-lierald. Av. June, 4,616 
Best outside Twin Cities aud Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 

Joplin, Globe, daily Average 1906, 15,254, 
Nov. "907 17,011. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. z. 

St. Joneph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906,36,.079. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Reps 

St. Louisa. National Druggist,mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Aver. 4/ mos. 1907, 
10,685 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


MONTANA. 
Missoula, Missoulian. Every Oe: Av- 
erage ‘2 months ending Dec. 3/, 1906, &,10' 


NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly 
Average 1906, 141,854. 





Lineoln. Freie Presse, weekly. Actual average 
Sor 1906, 142.989. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
oe. Union. Avr. 1906, 16, Es. daily. 
. H. Farmer and \\ eekly Union, 5,550. 


Nashua. Telegraph. The only dailyin city. 
am 8 mos. ending Aug. 3/, 1907, 4,422. 
NEW JERSEY 


Aebury Park. Press. 1997,5,076 Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





Camden. Daily Courter, Wy! averaye 
year ending December 3/, 1906, 9,020, tlh. 


Elizabeth, Journal. Av. 1904, 5,522 1905, 
6,515; 1906, 2,847; first 6 mos, 1907, BURL.” 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. pnerage Ys 
1907, 24,880. Last three months 1907. 25,9: 


Newark. Eve. News. Net dy. av. for 190, 
68,022 copies A net daily aver, for 1907, 67,195. 


Trenton, Evening" Times. Av, 1906, 18.227; 
aver 14907, 20,270} ,last 4 yr. 07, aver., 20,409, 


NEW YORK. 
Albany. Evening Journal. Daily averaye for 
1907. 16,895, It’s the leading paper. 


Batavia, Daily News. Average first 6 mos, 
4907,7,494,. F.R. Northrup, Special Rep., N. Y, 





Brooklyn, N. VY. Printers’ Ink says 
THE $Ta SDARD UNION now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average 6 mos. 1907, 58,449. 


Ruffalo. Courier, morn, Av.1906, Sunday .91. 
168; daily, 58.631; Enquirer, even.. 32.683, 


uaffalo. Evening News, Daily averave 1905, 
94.690; for 196, 94,7433 1907, 94,848, 


Corning, Leader, evening. Average 1904, 
6.283; 1906, 6,395; 1906, 6,585; Feb. av., 6,820. 





Mount Vernon, Argus. evening Actual some 
average for year ending _Dec. 31, 1907, 4,460, 





Newburgh. News, daily. Ar. 06,5.477; 4,000 
more than all other Newburgh papers combined. 
New York City. 


Army & Navy Journal, Est.1863. Actual weekly 
av. Jor '06,9.706 (@@). 4 mos. tv Apr. v7, 9,949, 


Automobile, Me rg . Average for year ending 
Dec. 28, 1906, 15,21 


Baker’s Review, monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1906, &.488. 


Benziger’s Magazine, the only popular Catholic 
Family Magazine pub ished in tbe Untted states, 
Guaranteed cire’n, 75,000; 50c. per agate line. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical), Frank Queen 
Pub. Co,, Ltd. Aver. for 196, 26.6111(@@). 


El Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
Ciark Co. Average Sor 1907, 8, —sworn. 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 196, 5.109. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1838. 
Actual weekly average for 
1907, 7.269. 


The People’s Home Zourval. 564,416 mo. 
Good ' iterature, 666 monthly, average cir- 
culations og? 1907—all to paid-inad wance sub- 
scribers. M. Lupton, publisher, Inc. 


The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ending Dec. 1907, 8,801; 
Dec. 1907, issue, 10,500. 





The World. Actual «er. for 1907, Mor: .. 845, 
442. Evening. 405,172. Sunday, 488,885. 


Schenectady. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual averuye for 196, 18.08; 1906, 18.809. 


Syracuse, Evening Ileraia. daily. Herald (o. 
pub. Aver, 196, duily 55.206. Sunday 40,064, 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
4907, 20,168. yw paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the Yeport. 
Utiean. National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average Sor 1906, 2.62.. 


Utien. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending March 31, 1907, 14,927. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Raleigh, Times. Sworn staiement can be 
furnished showing circulation of the Kaleigh 
Evening Times, Raleigh, N, C., has not been less 
than 5,000 since November, 1905. The Times is 
North Carolina’s foremost afteraoon paper. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks, Normanden, Av. yr. 706, 7,201. 
Aver. for year 1906, 3,18 
OHIO. 


Akron, Times. daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,9%% September, 1907, 9,778, 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat, 
Actual average Jor 1906. 10.690, 


Finnish 


Cleveland, Piain Dealer. Hst. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1906, 32,216; Gundee, 88,869; 
Dec., 1907, 68,898 daily; Sun., 84,658. 


Coshocton, Age, daily. Net average 1906, 
ed b; 


2.757. Verified by Asso. Amer. Advertisers 


Coshocton, Times. dy. Net ’06, 2.128: 6 mo. 
07, 2,416. No cash books fixed to fit paddea cir. 


Dayton, Journal. First six months 1907, act- 
ual average. 24,196, 

Springfleld. Farm and Fireside. over 4 cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir. 445.000. 

Warren. Daily Chronicie. Actu:l arerage 
for year ending December 31, 1906, 2,684, 


Youngstown. Vindi . Dy. av. 06. 18.740: 
Sy. 10,001; LaCoste & Muxwell, N Y. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Muskogee, Times-Democrat. Average 1906. 5,« 
514; First 6 mos. ’07, 6,649. E. Katz, Ayt., N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, Tne Oklahoman. 1906 aver., 
18,918; Dec., 1907, 22,280, E. Katz, Agent N.Y. 


OREGON. 
Mt. Angel. St. Joseph’s-Blatt. Weekly. Aver- 
age for September, 1907, 20,880, 








Portland, Journal. daily Average 1907, 
28,805; for Dec., 1907, 29,885. The 
absolute correctness of the iatest circula- 
tion statement guaranteed by Rowell's 
American Newspaper Directory. 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo.; av. /st 6 mo. 
1907,16,000, Leading farm paper in State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chester, Times, ev’g d’y. average 1996. 7.688, 
N, Y. office, 220 B’way. F. Rk. Northrup, Mgr. 


Erle, Times. daily. Aver. for 1907, 18,508; 
Dec., 1907, 18,524, E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N. ¥. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph Sworn av. Dec., 14,- 
885. Largest paid circulat’nin H’b’g or no pay. 


Farm JOURNAL is the onl 
the United States which * ree 
awarded all four of the distinguishing 
marks by Printers’ Ink. It isa Gould 


Mark paper, and was awarded the 


Seventh Sugar Bowl. has the Gua: 
antee Sta ded i “Roll 
of fee r, and included in the “Roll 





Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
aper. esides the Guarantee 
tar,it has the Gold Marks and is 
onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 
1907, 102,993; the Sunday ress, 124,006. 








The net paid 
Daily Average 
Circulation 

of the 


Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


for the year 1907— 


241,400 


copies a day. 


THE BULLKTIN’S circulation ficures are net, all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 
been omitte J. 

Wi.u1aM L. MCLEAN, Publisber. 





Philadeiphia, Confectioners’ Journal, mo. 
AV, 1905,3.470; 1906, 5.514 (OO). 


Pittsburg. The Team Owners’ Review. 
High-grde monthly trade per; first-class ad- 
vertising medium. Circulates among Team 
Owners, Hauling Contractors, Transfer, Express, 
Carting and Dmying Companies. the largest 
consumers of Horse Goods, Saddlery, stable 
Supplies, Wagons, 1rucks, ete. 


Seranton, Truth. Sworn circulation for 1906, 
14,126 copies daily, with a steudy increase, 


Went Cheater. Local News, 
daily. W. H. Hodgson, sverayefor 
1906, 15,440, In its 35th year. 
Independent. Has er Count; 
and victnity for tts field. Devote 
Oo home ews. hense 18 2 home 


paper. Cheater County is second 
in the State ina 


gricultural wealth. 









La = 
Williamsport, Grit. “America’s Greatest 
Family Newspaper.” Aver. 40 mos.,’07, 284,111, 
Circulated in over 13,000 small cities, towns an 
villages. Home circulation. Guaranteed. 


York. Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1906, 
17.769. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket. Evening Times, Aver. ctreulation 
Sor 1906, 17.11% (sworn). 


Spevitenss, t11%8 oo. 2t,t18 
( y un UA ‘ ) Krenning 
Pein 87,061 arernue 17 Bulletin 
circulation Jan. 9 over 45,000 daily. 





Providence. Tribune. Aver. for 1906, 

orn, 10,344 Even. 81.1183 Sun. 16,220 
Mosi progressive paper in the field. Even- 
ing edition guaranteed by Rowell’sA.N.D. 


Weaterly.Sun Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1906, 
4.627. Largest circulation tu Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 1907, 4,251, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for 1906, daily (© ©), 11,287 
copies; semi-weekly, 2,625; Sun- 
day (OQ), 1906,12,228. Actual 
average for 1907, daily (© ©) 
18,052, Sunday (© ©) 18,887. 


Spartanburg, Herald Actual daily ouerage 
circulation for 1907, 2,715. Dec., 1907, 8,06 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga, News. Ar, 3 mos. 
end. Dec. 31, 1906, 14,707. Only 
Chattanooga paper permitting 
examination circulation by A. A. 
A. Carries more adve. in 6 aays 
than morning puper 7 days. Great- 
est Want Ad medium, Guuran- 
tees largest circulation or no pay. 


Knoxvil'e, Journal and Tribune. 

ily average year ending December 
31, 1906, 18,692. Weekday average now 
in excess of 15,000, The leader 
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Memphis, Commercial Appeal. ye gente 
weekly. First six months 1907 av. ion 
Sunday, 61,485; weekly, 81 pie.” sy] 
Thompson, Representatives. N.Y. and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner. sis. Aver. for year 1906, 
81,455: for 17, $6,206. 


TEXAS. 


El! Paso, Herald, Oct.. av., 8,155. More than 
both other El Paso dailies. Verified by A. A. A. 


VERMONT. 


Barre, Times. daily. F. E. Langiey. a. 1905, 
8,527; 1906,4,118. Kxamined by A. A. A. 


Bennington. Banner, a T. . Howe. 
Actual average for 196, 1.98 


Dertingson, Free Press. Daily average for 
1907. rgest city and State circula- 
tion. Pa OE by Asso. of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpster, Argus, daily. wwe average 
Sor 1:6, 8,280, Examined by A. A 


Rutland, Herald | Average a, see, 4 
age (#6, 4,677. 


Examined by A 
St. 


Albans, Messenger, dy. Av. 1905, 8,051; 
1906, 8,888. Unly Rutland paper exam. by A.A.A. 


WASHINGTON. 


Senttie, Post- Intelligencer (OO). 

Av., r Nov.. 1907, net—Sunday 

48,689; Daily, 84,864; week day 

Atala 88,506. Only sworn circulation 

AN in Seattie. Largest genuine and 

TEED cash paid circulation in Washing 

ton ; highest quality, best service 
greatest results always. 


ver- 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1906, daily, 16,059; 
Sunday, 21,798. 


Tacoma. News. Arerage 1906,16,109; Sat- 


urday, 17,610, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Ronceverte, W. Va. News. wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs, Aver./96, 2,220. 





WISCONSIN. 


Janesville, sere ” ed av. for Dec., 1907 
8,988; semi-weekly. 85, 


Madison, State Journal, dy. Average 1306, 
&,602;Jan., Feb., Mar.,/97, 4,834; Apr., 5,106, 


Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin,d’y. Av. 1900, 
25.450 (©©). Carries largest amount of ad- 
vertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, The Journal, eve., 
ind. Cire’n Dec., 46,157; 
Dec., 1907, 52, 985s. pt + gain, 
6, see Aver yo 42 months, 
51,922. Tne Journal, six cays, 
carried more advertising in 1907 
than did the leading morning 
aily, with its Sunaay included, 
and practically double the amount, rates con- 
sider-d, of any other evening newspaper. The 
Journal ieads all Milwaukee dailies in classifled. 
Its city circulation equal to the com‘inen city 
cireulations of any three other Milwaukee 


papers. 
Oshkosh, Northwestern ony, 


1907, 8,680. Examined by A. 


VA 
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Average for 


Racine. Wis., Eatab. 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
exded Sept. 30, 197, 56.086, 
Larger circulation im le 
sin than any —, Aa Adr 
#3.50 an inch. ipice, i. 
ple Ct. W.C. PF a. Mor. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne. Tribune Actual daiiu averanve ret 
for 1906, 5,126; semi-weekly, 9 mos.,’07, 4,294, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, Province. daily, Average for 
1907, 18,846; Dec. 1907, 15,486, H. l-eClerque, 
U.S. Kepr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 


Winnipeg, Free Press,d ilv and weekly. Av- 
erage for 196, daily, 84,559; getty, Dec. 1907, 
85,546; w eekly av. for mo. of Dec., 24,025. 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwe:sten. Canada's Ger 
man newsp’r, Av. 1906.16.177. Rates 56c, inch- 


Winnipeg. Telegram. Average daily, 1907, 
22,866, eekly av. 19,687. Fiat rate, 3c, 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1906, 
daily mo. 08T, weekly 49,992. 

Montreal, The Daily Star and 
The Family Heraid and Weekly 
Star have nearly 200.000 subscrib- 
ers, representing 1,000,000 readers 
—one-fiftn Canada’s population. 
Av, cir, of the Daily Star for 1906 
60,954 copies daiiy; the Weekly 
Star 128,452 copies each issue. 


UA 
AN 
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(ee) GOLD MARK PAPERS @0} 





Out of a grand total of 22,898 publications listed in the 1907 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
r Directory, one hundred and twenty are distinguished from all the others by the so-called gold 


arks (© ©). 





ALABAMA. 


THE MOBILE REGISTER (©©). Established 
1821. Richest section in the prosperous South. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Nearly pte? hig! & in Washington subscribes to 
THE KVENING AND SUNDAY STALK. Average, 
1906, 35,577 (@@). 
FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE TIMES-UNION (© ©) 
eminently the quality medium of the State. 


ILLINOIS, 


BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, only “Goid 
Mark” journal for baxers, Oldest, best known. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Cpiceno. © ©). Act- 


Pre- 


ualaverage circulation for 1905, 15,866. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re- 
ceiving this mark, because TRIBUNE ads bring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 
Best paper in city; read by best people. 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL. daily, aver- 
age August, 1907, 8,067; weekly, 17,705(@ ©); 7.44% 
increase daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boaton, Am. Wool and “Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (© ©). 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (©©). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (@©0), Boston. 
Nearly 200 of its 400 advertisers use no other 
textile journal. It covers the field. 

WORCESTER L'OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) is 
the leading French daily of New England. 


(0). 


MINNESOTA. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL (© ©). largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more loval advertis- 
ing, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than avy paper in the Northwest. 


PIONEER.PRESS (@©). St. Paul, Minn. Most 
reliable paper in the Northwest. 


VORE, 
BUFFALO COMMERCIAL (©©). Desirable 
because it always produces satisfactory results. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL, (© ©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (@©) is THK advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGazINK. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (@©), the_recog- 
nized authority of the Dry Goods and Depart 
ment Store trade. 


ELECTRICAI REVIEW (@ ©) covers the field. 
Read und studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electricei weekly. Reaches the buyers. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@@).. Established 1874. 
e great international weekly. (ir. audited, 
Yerified and certified by the Association of Amer- 
ican. Advertisers. Av. weekly cir. “ay 1907 
was 18,29. MoGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW 





ENGINEERING NEWS (©©). The leadin 
engineering paper of the world; established 1874. 
lveaches the man who buys or has the authority 
to specify. 16,000 weekly. 


THE ENGINEERING RECORD (©©). The 
most progressive civil engineering journal in 
the world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MOGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 

In 1906, average issue, 20,791 (©©.) 
Svecimen copy mailed upon request, 

D, T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Kroadway, N. Y, 


NEW YORK HERALD (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 


the New York HERALD first. 


NEW YORK TIMKS (@©). Largest gold-mark 
sales in New York. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNK (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. conservative, clean 
and up-to date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa bigh- 
grade auvertiser 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (© ©) has the largest 
circulation of any technical paper in the world. 


STREKT RAILWAY JOURNAL (©©). The 
foremost authority on city and interurban rail- 
roading, Average circulation for 1907 8,216 
weekly. McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


VOGUE (©©) carried more advertising in 1906 
than any other magazine, weekly or mouthly. 


THE POST EXPRESS (@@). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia’s Great 
fHiome Newspaper. It is on tae Roll of Honor and 
has the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paver. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 
for 1907, 102,993; The Sunday Press, 124,006. 


THE PITTSBURG 
® DISPATCH @ 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always seiect first to cover the rich. pro- 
auctive. Pittsburg fieid. t two-cent 
morning paper assuring a prestige most 
prottable to advertisers zargest bome 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@6), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE STATE (©©), Columbia, 8. C. Highest 

quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA, 

THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (©©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk. Va. That speaks volumes. 
WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (© ©). Seattle’s 
most progressive paper. Oldest in State; clean, 
reliable, influential. All home circulation. 

WISCONSIN, 

THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 

(@©), the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin 
CANADA, 
THE HALIFAX HERALD (© 


) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popuiar Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





COLORADO. 


W ANT advertisers get best results in Colorado 
Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word, 


CONNECTICUT. 
M ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING K&CORD; old es- 
4 tablished family newspaper; covers tleld 
60,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper, 
Classitien rate. cent a word: 7 times.) cents a 
word. Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


TT EVENING and Sunpay Star. Washington, 
©. (@ ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
Want ADs of any — paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLI NOIS. 


yas Champaign NEws is the leading Want ad 
medium of Central Kastern Lilinois. 


66 EARLY everyboay who reads the Eng- 

lish language in. around or about Chi- 
quae the DaILY News,” says the Post-office 
Review. and that’s why the DalLy News is Chi- 
cago’s “want ad” directory. 


T= TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA. 





The Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind. 


An Up-to-Date Evening Paper. Four Edi- 
tions Daily: 

The advertising medium par excellence of 
the Calumet Region. ltead by all the pros- 
perous vusiness men and well-paid mechan- 
ics in what has been accepted as , the 
**Logical industrial Center of America.” 

Guaranteed circulation over 10,000 ainily. 











fMHE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every day 
every week. every month and every year. 
more paid classified (want) advertisements than 
all the o other Indianapolis papers combined. The 
total number it printed in 196 was 315,300. an 
average of over 1,000 every day, which is 126,92: 
more than all the other indianapolis papers 


STAR LEADS IN INDIANA. 


During last year the INDIANAPOLIS STAR carried 
626.26 more columns of paid classified advertis- 
ing than carried by its nearest competitor curing 
the same period. The STAR gained 1749.89 column 
over 1906. During the past two years the STaR’s 
cirenlation has exceeced that of > other 

diana newspaper. Kate, six cents ver line 


IOWA. 
‘HE Des Moines REGISTER AND ].EADER: only 
morning paper: carries mofe “want” ad 
vertising than any other lowa newspaper. One 
cent a word, m’thly rate $1.25 nonp. line, dy.& Sy. 


MAINE. 
Ht Evenine Express carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiond dailies combined, 


WARYLAND. 


—* Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of, Baltimore. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
‘]\HK Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 
resort guide for New Kinglanders. ‘hey 
x pect to find all good places listed 1n its adver- 
tist ng columns, 


-0-6.8. 8.81 


[SE BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 
the year 1907, printed a total of 4467 ‘paid 
fr aa There was a gain of 1,979 over the 
ear 1906,and ws 230,163 more — Vin other 
oston paper carried for the year 190 


tte te a kk 


() WorD AD, 10 cents a ‘cents a day. Patty ENTER 
PRISE, Brockton, sass. Circulation, 10,000, 


MINNESOTA, 

The Minneapolis JOURNAL, Daily 
and Sunday, cerries more clas- 
sified advertising than any other 
Minneapolis newspaper o free 
Wants and no Clairvoyant nor 
objectionable medical advertise 
ments printed. (‘Iussified Wants 
printed in Dec., 135,170 lines. 
dividual advertisements, 18,458. 
Eight cents per agate line per in- 
sertion, if cha No ad taken 
for less than 24 cents. If cash ac- 
companies order the rate is Ic. a 
word. No ad taken jess than 20c. 


a] 


Fs MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUN! ig the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minnueapolts, 
HE MINNWAPOLIS TRIBUS is 


CIRO’LAT’N *& 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 100,000 watieorseeres 

0 
Want advertisements every week 
at ful) price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price 
covers both pa and even- 
ing issues tate. 10 cents per 

by Am. News- aoe 

paper Ditery line, Haily or Sunday 


PAUL 
S*. its fleld. 





DISPATCH, St. Paul, Minn., covers 
Nine months’ average, 68, 


MISSOUKI. 
be Joplin GLoBK carries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives resuits. One centa 
word. Minimam, lic. 


MONTANA, 
'N,HE Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want-Aa” medium; le. a word. Average 
circulation daily for 1907, 11,084; Sunday, 15,090. 


NEBRASKA, 
TS AMERICAN FARM JIBRARY, Edgar, Nebr. 
Monthly, Circul : 25,000, Rate, 2c. per word. 


NEW JERSEY. 
ERSEY CITY EveninG JOURNAL leads allother 
e Hudson County newspapers in the number 
of classified ads carried. It exceeds because ad- 
vertisers get prompt results. 
EWARK, N.J, FReIm ZEITONG (Daily and 
4 Sunday) reaches balk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 
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NEW Vork. 
LBANY EVENING JOURNAL, Kastern N. Y.’s 
A best paper for Wants and classifies ads. 
I UFFALO EVENING NEWS with over 95,000 ¢cir- 
cutation, is the oniy Want Medium in Buffalo 
and tbe strongest Want Meaium in the State, 
outside of New York City. 
4 RGUS, Mount Vernon’s only daily. Greatest 
Want Ad medium in Westchester County. 
| ag tind INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leaging \\antaa medium for 
want ad meviums, mail order aracles, advertis 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten cilculars. 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, bulf 
tone making, and vy 4 anything whico 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men, Classified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six woras co a line, 


Omle. 
OUNGSTUWN VinpicaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium. le. per “oro. Largest circulation. 
OKLAHOMA. 
TE\HE OKLAHOMAN Ok:la. City, 22,230. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Uklja, competitors. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Ts Chester, fa.. )IMES carries from two to 
five times more ciassiflea ads than any 
Greatest circulation. 


RHODE ISLAND 
ROVIDENCE TRIBUNE, morning and even- 
ing, 48,900, brings results, cost the lowest. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Te Columbia STATE (@©) carries 
more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina newspaper. 


other paper. 


CANADA, 
HE DAILY TELVGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up tu-date paper of 
Eastean Canada, Want ads oue cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents 
A PRESSE, Montreai Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada witnout exception. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
want ads than any newspaper in Montreal. 
ae Montreal DAILY STAR curries more Want 
advertisements than_aJ} other Montreal 
dailies combined. The FamiLy HERALD ANvL 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


—_- 


AN OFFICIAL JOURNAL. 


HOBSON WANTS TO HAVE 
PUBLISHED. 


WHAT CAPTAIN 


An official journal, to be published 
weekly by the government, and oftener 
if necessary, and which shall contain 
brief notices of the work of the vari- 


ous executive departments and inde- 
pendent bureaus of the government, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
and of the proceedings of Congress, so 
far as they may of general public 
interest, is provided for in a bill which 
Capt. Richmond P. Hobson of the sixth 
Alabama district proposes to introduce 
after the holidays. The sum of $75,000 
is appronriated for equipment and 
Caz gov0 for the expense of issuing the 
publication 

Capt. Hobson has 
pains to properly convey his 
what the journal should be, and_ has 
had printed a number of specimen 
copies containing just such matter as 
would be expected to fill its columns. 

In speaking of his bill to-day, Capt. 
Hobson said: 

“The official journal is intended to 


to some 


gone 
idea of 
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make a connecting link between the 
government and the people, and will 
be in effect a periodical report to the 
people of the work done by ll 
branches of the government. The pro- 
ject grew out of my having ascertained 
that a vast amount of valuable mate- 
rial did not reach the people for whom 
it was intended. I believe this journal 
will be a means of familiarizing the 
people with the really stupendous work 
that their government is doing, and will 
remove distrust and _ suspicion and 
create a renewed interest and confi- 
dence among the masses in govern: 
mental affairs. 

“It cannot help but aid the press 
of the country, not only in furnishing 
a ready index, but in creating a taste 
and demand for reading matter and 
for additional information upon im- 
portant subjects that can only be 
touched upon in the journal.” 

It is provided in the bill that the 
journal shall be non-partisan and shall 
contain no editorial comment. In case 
it should be deemed advisable, provision 
also is made for the simultaneous pub- 
lication of the journal at one point in 
the middle west and at one point on 
the Pacific coast. The journal is to 
be distributed free.—Washington Star. 

es 
THIS IS THE WAY THE MONEY 
GOES; POP GOES THE 
WEASEL 

Congressman Martin B. Madden has 
been playing Santa Claus on a magni- 
ficent scale this year, to the great de- 
jection of the postmen ir his district, 
who are fast becoming  stoop-shoul- 
dered, bow-legged and _ knock-kneed 
from staggering along their routes 
loaded with the congressman’s yuletide 
gifts. 

Over twelve tons of Christmas “pres- 
ents,” it is estimated, have been sent 
through the mails during the holidays 
by Mr. Madden, who by thriftily using 
his franking privilege, has managed to 
save about $2,000 in postage. 

Mr. Madden’s love of literature has 
made him an invincible supporter of 
the idea that a good book is the best 
sort of a holiday token. So in pick- 
ing his twelve tons of presents he has. 
selected nothing but books, and in the 
spirit of philanthropy has sent out 
whole libraries to gladden the homes 
of his constituents. Incidentally, they 
are all congressional publications, and 
therefore, like the postage, cost him 
nothing, but none but the most carp- 
ing of critics, of course, would refer 
to that. 

When the rush was at its height a 
clerk with a mathematical bent figured 
it out that Madden got 17,015 votes 
in 1906. Half of these, or 8,500, are 
on his mailing list. The average weight 
of the “libraries’”’ is three pounds at a 
conservative minimum. This makes 
25,500 pounds, or twelve and_ three- 
quarter tons. At the regular third- 
class rate of one cent for each two 
ounces, the ‘Madden libraries.” if they 
had been sent out by any Santa not 
holding a frank, would cost $2,040 in 
postage.—Associated Press dispatch 
from Chicago. 
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Collier’s ‘Age 


The figures given beloy sh 
agate lines of Advertisilz c 


seven years Collier’s went from 


For four consecutive years Coll 
advertising than any national med 





A combination of hard wok : 
force a medium to the ipp; 
for four consecutive years r 
sults to the majority of the 





1898 1899 1900 | 1901 | 1902 1 





Outlook, 334,480 | McClure’s, 374,577) 8, E. Pos 
McClure’s, 328,767 | Outlook, 361,592 ; onan 
Rev. of Rev., 311,433 | Rev. of Rev., 327,452 | Outlook, 
Munsey’s, 277,708 | Munsey’s, 314,524 9 llier’s, 
Scribner's, 274,898 | Collier's, 308,454 a 


Collier's, _ 269,025 | Scribner's, 284,981 | Rev. of E 


Harper's,  255,322/| 8. E, Post, 247,894 | Harper's 
Century, -222,511| Century, 238,712 | Scribner 
S.E. Post, 207,881 | Cosmopol’n, 234,293 | Century. 


ier’s, 266,903 | _ 
| Collier's. 66.903 | C pol’n, 202,569 | Leslie’s, 232,454 | Leslie's, 





| — 2 : 
| Collier's, 210,495 Leslie's, 176,283 | L.H Journal, 169,826 | Lit. Dig 


Collier's, _79,516 Delineator, 147,103 | Success, 169,374 | Cosmopc 


Note—The statement of 
figures for other publica- 
tions commences with the 
year 1901 because this was 
the first year in which a 
complete record of the 
entire magazine field was 
made. 
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gain Leads! ! 


show the number of 


carried each year. 


In 


went from the bottom to the top. 


. years Collier’s has published more 
ational medium, weekly or monthly. 


ard wo.k and clever work might 
» the (pp; but to keep it there 


e years requires satisfactory 


re- 


y of the advertisers who use it. 








1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 





$74,577 
361,592 
, $27,452 
914,524 
a 
284,981 
247,804 
298,712 
294,298 
292,454 
, 169,826 
169,374 





8. E. Post, 412,421 
ters, 383,974 


Outlook, 368,480 


— 365.292 
unsey’s, 362,576 


Rev. of Rev., 344,161 
Harper's, 342,503 
Scribner’s, 308,354 
Century, 282,396 
Leslie's, 265,825 
Lit. Digest, 237,670 


Cosmopol’n, 218,546 





Collier's, 401,978 


Collier's. 429,434 


Collier’s, _432,451* 





McClure’s, 389,088 


8. E, Post, 378,806 
Outlook, 366,762 
Rev. of Rev., 358,164 
Harper's, 344,631 
Munsey’s, 344,390 
Everybody's, 338,432 
Scribner's, 291,512 
Century, 283,431 
Leslie's, 234,367 


L.H. Journal, 210,973 





McClure’s, 411,697 


S.E. Post, 393,538 
Outlook, 382,522 
Rev. of Rev., 376,458 
Harper's, 337,446 
Munsey’s, 334,399 
Scribner’s, 323,121 
Everybody’s, 291,704 
Century, 290,659 
Life, 


Lit. Digest, 269,004 


271,138 





Outlook, 422,929 


McClure’s, 417,001 


8. E. Post, 405,819 
Rev. of Rev., 380,422 
Everybody’s, 348,995 
Munsey’s, 341,639 
Scribner's, 308,196 
Lit. Digest, 301,663 
Harper's, 295,802 
Cosmopol’n, 289,114 


Century, 286,949 


*Advertisements of patent 
medicines, advertisements 
of alcoholic liquors, adver- 
tisements of Take mining 
and financial schemes, and 
advertisements extrava- 
gantly worded excluded. 





Collier's, 460.204 


8. E. Post, 450,079 
Outlook, 398,768 
Rev. of Rev., 375,578 
McClure’s, 373,198 
Every body’s, 371,579 
Munsey’s, 336,042 
Cosmopol’n, 335,810 
Lit. Digest, 328,658 
L.H. Journal, 307,515 
266,996 


265,663 


American, 


Harper’s, 
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Printers’ Ink. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST., 
New YorK CIty, 
Telephone 4779 Ceekman. ° 





President, ROBERT W. PALMER. 
Secretary, DAVID MARCUS. 
Treasurer, GEORGE P, KOWELL. 
The address of the company is the address of 
the officers. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four 
subscriptions, sent in at one time, will be pu 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from electro- 
type plates, it is always possible to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
hundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure 
16 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the page ($40) 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, double price is demanded. 

Un time contracts the last my d is repeated 
when new copy fails to come to hand ove week 
in advance o: = of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. ; 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 3 

All advertisements must be banded in one 
week in advance. 


New York, January 22, 1908. 











The little village 

The Gaiety 4: Nunda, N. Y., 

of Nations.  yeceives more at- 
tention at the hands of the Little 
Schoolmaster than its modest 
proportions would seem to war- 
rant. A few months ago mention 
was made of a weekly paper pub- 
lished there which is a model of 
typography. And now another 
Nunda weekly, the Truth, con- 
tains the following paragraph 
upon Printers’ INK: 

Last August, a local contemporary 
was making a great howl as to a high 
compliment paid that paper by Print- 
ers’ Ink, a trade journal, regarding 
it being a “model paper for advertisers,” 
etc. A few days ago Truth received from 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. a let- 
ter which said substantially that if we 
wished to say that our paper was bet- 
ter for advertisers than some other, if 
we could express it in 30 words, we 
could have it inserted as news matter 
for the moderate sum of $5, or we 
could make it longer by adding another 
dollar for every six words additional. 
There appears to be two ways of get- 


ting compliments—viz.: BUYING THEM 
AND EARNING THEM. Truth has never 
had to buy a complimentary notice; it 
has earned and received many. And 
advertisers know the real value of 
Truth advertising, They are not slow 
to appreciate the fact that Truth’s cir- 
culation is guaranteed and _ proven 
larger than any other paper in the town 
or village. Let those buy their com- 
pliments who have to. Jruth prefers 
to earn them. 


Truth compels Printers’ INK 
to state that this paragraph does 
not contain the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 
The letter which Truth received 
had to do with Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, and here is 


paid a truthful copy of the particular 


part referred to: 

HOW YOU CAN TELL YOUR OWN 
STORY, IN YOUR OWN WORDS, 
IF YOU WISH TO DO SO. 

If there is any particular fact that 
goes to show that your paper or peri- 
odical has special value for a general 
advertiser, that you can express. in 
thirty words, you can have it inserted 
in the Directory on your own author- 
ity, as pure reading matter, for the 
moderate sum of five dollars. You can 
make a longer statement—as long as 
you like—by adding another dollar for 
every six added words. If you want a 
displayed advertisement, with or with- 
out illustrations, it can be had for $50 
a page, $30 a half or $20 a quarter 
page. If you want the ad on the same 
page or opposite the description of 
your paper or periodical, the price 
will be double. Every order for $20 
or more secures a free copy of the 
book, for which the subscription price 
alone is $10. 

Truth carries an announcement 
upon one of its pages, in bold 
type, that it has the largest cir- 
culation in town. It is respect- 
fully suggested to the publisher 
of Truth that this assertion might 
well be incorporated in a Pub- 
lisher’s Announcement in the 
Directory, the cost of which 
would be one. dollar a_ line. 
Orders amounting to less than 
$10 cannot be accepted unless 


paid for in advance. 


THE force that lies at the core 
of advertising is the simple fact 
that it is as universal as_ the 
genius of mankind itself. 


It was a great loss to adver- 
tising that Josh Billings died be- 
fore its great era dawned, How 
he would have illumined the phil- 
osophy of the subject! 
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THERE will be no business mil- 
lenniums brought for us on short 
notice—and none at any time 
that we do not help to make. 





E. C. pe -VILLAverbeE, for seven 
years advertising manager of the 
Scientific American, has taken a 
similar position with Smart Set. 





Att the Philadelphia morning 
papers have raised their rates for 
classified advertising to fifteen 
cents a line minimum, two lines 
thirty cents, each additional word 
two cents. 


Tue difference between Amer- 
ican and British methods is pithily 
illustrated by a poster which 
Sapolio is now running in the 
street-cars. There are seven 
different dogs each holding a 
placard, with the day of the week 
on it. Underneath is the strong 
injunction—‘Use Sapolio Every 
Day.” The Britisher would have 
left that out entirely. 








BirMINGHAM, Alabama, which 
has been chafing under the unin- 
tentional injustice dealt the city 
in the 1900 census figures, will 
be able in a little while to hold 
up its head when population is 
mentioned. At an election this 
month, a “Greater Birmingham” 
was decided upon, which will 
embrace adjacent districts that 
really belong to the city proper. 
Population figures are expected 
to leap to 125,000, from an in- 
significant 38,000 in 1900. 

The New York 
Largest Known World has sub- 

Circulation. mitted a state- 
ment of copies printed during 
1907 to Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory. The average 
for the several editions follows: 


Morning, 345,442 
Evening, 405,172 
Sunday, 483,335 
Tri-Weekly, 92,660 


The World is the only New 
York daily in the Printers’ INK 
Roll of Honor, and with one or 
two exceptions it is the only 
New York daily entitled to a 
place in that department. 





THE average daily sales of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin during 1907 
were 241,400 copies. This num- 
ber is greatly in excess of any 
other Philadelphia paper, 





In Dayton, Ohio, a local com- 
mittee of advertising merchants 
is making a complete canvass of 
the city to ascertain the number 
of copies distributed by the three 
daily papers. 


THe St. Louis Advertising 
Men’s League held an_ open 
meeting at the Planters’ Hotel on 
January 15. The general subject 
of discussion, “Methods of Ad- 
vertising in Tight Times,’ was 
treated by H. E. Lesan, Lesan- 
Gould Agency; Conrad Budke, 
Nelson Chesman Agency; William 
C. D’Arcy, D’Arcy Advertising 
Agency; Stephen W. Bolles, the 
Humphrey Agency, and E. H. 
Kastor, the Kastor Agency. Pro- 
fessor H. C. Ives, of the St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts, spoke 
upon “Art in Advertising.” 











The Poor Rich- 
Poor ard Club held its 
Richard. second annual 
banquet on January 17th, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 
The event was signalized by per- 
haps the most notable gathering 
of advertising men and advertis- 
ers ever held in Philadelphia. 
There were covers for several 
hundred and a number of very 
unique features were introduced, 
marking the development of ad- 
vertising and tracing its connec- 
tion back to the time of Franklin 
himself. Among the speakers 
were Arthur Brisbane, editor of 
the New York Journal; T. 
Williams, advertising manager of 
the Hearst publications; Cyrus 
K. Curtis of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company; J. B. Lippincott of 
the publishing house of that 
name; Senator Boies Penrose, 
who spoke on Postal Reforms; 
Governor E. S. Stuart, who is 
himself an old advertiser; Rev. 
Floyd W. Tompkins, whose ad- 
dress was on “Morality in Busi- 
ness Life: and Mayor Reyburn 
of Philadelphia, 
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Rosert TINSMAN has returned 
from a year’s work with the Chi- 
cago office of the Root Newspa- 
per Association to resume his 
place in New York, 


Tue Horn-Baker Advertising 
Company, Kansas_ City, has 
moved into the Century Building, 
at 812 Grand Avenue, where it 


will occupy larger quarters. 


AN advertising agent of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is running a series 
of cards in the street cars pre- 
sumably to promote business. The 
card now running reads: 

“Do you like a coward? I am ad- 
vertising here because a coward stuck 
me with this space. He made a good 
thing—everybody wants it—but he 
hadn’t the sand to stick. Too bad isn’t 
it? 

Tue House-Furnishing Review, 
New York, has recently changed 
hands and is now conducted by 
the Trade Magazine Association. 
The president of the new cor- 
poration is R. C. Gilmore, former- 
ly of Rutland, Vt, and A. 
Eugene Bolles, for five years 
manager of Hardware, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


STEPHEN C. Bercer, has ac- 
cepted an offer from the New York 
Times, and terminates a_ long 
connection as advertising mana- 
ger of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. George F. Goldsmith, 
who for twenty-five years has 
been identified with the Public 
Ledger, and for the past ten 
years has been assistant advertis- 
ing manager, succeeds Mr. Ber- 
ger, 


The Parker Build- 
Seasonable ing was burned 


Advertising. gown January 
1oth. The argument given below, 
from the New York Times, is 
a good one and should prove 
profitable : 

“PARKER BUILDING WALLS 


still stand, and two hundred small safes 
cemented into them securely hold val- 
uables otherwise now under ashes and 
water,’ would be said truly had our 
safes been known and_ appreciated 
when building. How about your new 
structure? The Lowrie Safe and Lock 
€o., 1107 Flatiron Bldg., New York. 
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T. VaucHN Srtapter, for the 
past three years advertising man- 
ager of the American Sheet and 
Tin Plate Co., has associated 
himself with the Hill & Stocking 
Agency, Pittsburg. 


~ THe New York Lumber Trade 
Journal has increased its sub- 
scription rate to Canada to $2.50. 
This action was made necessary 
by the action of the Postoffice 
Department increasing the post- 
age rate. 

The Chicago 
Tribune on Jan- 
. uary 3rd _ con- 
tained a page advertisement of 
Budweiser beer that could hardly 
fail to hold attention. An _ illus- 
tration of a bottle of Budweiser, 
enlarged, was the most prominent 
feature of the page, and to one 
side of this the following copy 
appeared: 

SIX THOUSAND MEN 
are employed at the 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH PLANT 
(The Home of Budweiser). 

Wholesome. beer is their regular 
every-day drink, and nowhere in the 
world can be found finer specimens of 
healthy manhood. 

They love their homes, 
good, honest citizens, 
riotic and true. 

750,000 such men are on the pay- 
rolls of America’s breweries (and their 
allied industries) receiving good living 
wages; and directly dependent upon 
their pay envelopes are not less than 
4,000,000 women and children. 

The Brewing Industry is now the 
sixth largest in America, and pays an- 
nually at least Two Hundred Millions 
of Dollars for farm products, and a 
like sum for manufactured articles. 
This year 6,448,000 acres were planted 
in barley alone, and _ 153,317,000 
bushels harvested. Over 400,000 peo- 
ple engaged in farming are required 
to produce these crops, 

Only the choicest materials are used 
for America’s favorite beverage by the 


WORLD’S LARGEST BREWERY, 
Anheuser-Busch, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
On all sides of the illustration 
and text were ostensible photo- 
graphic reproductions of news- 
paper articles upon the value of 
malt products, their strength- 
giving properties, etc. These’ ar- 
ticles cite the examples of famous 
men in history who have been 
drinkers and lived to a green old 
age, 


Killing 
Prejudice, 


they 
temperate, 


are 
pat- 
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Tue daily statement of the 
Chicago Record-Herald for De- 
cember is the first report to be 
issued since that paper went upon 
a non-returnable basis. It shows 


an average issue of 141,499 copies 
daily and 194,603 on Sunday, 


THe Des Moines Capital’s 
“Bargain Day” subscription 
scheme was bigger than ever this 
year. The Capital received 5,000 
new subscribers and the largest 
amount of cash in the history of the 
Bargain Day. The cash was very 
materially affected by the new 
ruling of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, which was featured in the 
Capital's advertising. The paper’s 
entire mail circulation is now on 
a cash-in-advance basis, and the 
total issue at present exceeds 
44,000 copies daily. 


THE American Horse Owner, 
published in Chicago since 1884 
has been discontinued on account 
of the recent order of the Post- 
master-General respecting delin- 
quent subscribers. The former 
publisher writes Printers’ INK 
as follows: 

“Liverymen are very lax people in 
paying their subscription bills, and the 
paper had been carried along until it 
amounted to two, three end four years 
when collections were made. We found 
that with all delinquent subscribers and 
sample copies eliminated the circulation 
would not have been sufficient to war- 
rant advertisers in advertising. So 
we have discontinued the American 
Horse Owner,” 


Exports of manufactures from 
the United States aggregated 
more than three-quarters of a 
billion dollars in value in the cal- 
endar year 1907. Eleven months’ 
figures supplied by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor show ex- 
ports of manufactures aggregat- 
ing over 700 million dollars, a 
monthly average during those 
eleven months of 64 millions, thus 
justifying the statement that the 
December figures, not yet avail- 
able, will bring the total for the 
year above the three-quarters of 
a billion dollar line. 
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H. Cvarence FisHer, New 
York, has been appointed foreign 
representative of the El Paso, 
Texas, News. 

HEREAFTER the last advertising 
forms of the Popular Magazine 
will close on the 18th instead of 
the 20th of the 2d month preced- 
ing date of issue. This change 
will take effect with the March 
number whicly closes on the 18th 
of January. 


WHAT “FRA ELBERTUS” 
MEANS. 


They tell in Milwaukee of a 
subscription book agent who once 
tried to sell a set of Shakespeare 
to a wealthy German. After 
talking for five minutes he was 
interrupted by his listener who 
exclaimed impatiently: 

“You vant to sell me somedings 
—no? Vell vat it is?” 

“Shakespeare,” said the agent. 

“Don’t vant it! I got Pabst's 
beer, und  Schlitz’s beer, und 
Blatz’s beer. I know  nutting 
about dis Shake’s beer und [ 
don’t vant any.” 

This anecdote is repeated here 
for the benefit of Elbert Hubbard 
(Fra Elbertus), publisher of the 
Philistine of East Aurora, New 
York, in order that he may not 
be too much disheartened by the 
following story, the truth of 
which is vouched for by an ad- 
vertising man of unimpeachable 
veracity. 

“Going downtown one day on 
the street car,” says the advertis- 
ing man referred to, “I  over- 
heard the following conversation 
between two fellow passengers: 

“This is pretty good,” said one; 
“Listen:” (reads from newspa- 
per) ‘“‘Many a man looking for 
sympathy needs really two swift 
kicks properly placed—Fra_ EI- 
bertus.’”’ 

“What does Fra _ Elbertus 
mean?” asked the listener, 

“T’m ‘a little rusty on my Latin,” 
replied the other. “Let me see... 
‘Two swift kicks properly placed 
—Fra Elbertus’.... Oh, Yes! 
Fra means from and Elbertus, 
behind.” 
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BUSINESS GOING 
The Home Life Insurance 
advertising in eastern cities. 


The Douglas Shoe Co., 
Mass., is adding semi-weeklies 
list. 


The McJunken Agency, Chicago, is 
placing some advertising for Dr. G. 
C. Powell. z 
Vincent & Co, are using 10 lines, one 
time, through the Gray Agency, of 
Kansas City. 
Tee T:. 5. 
through the 
Richmond, 


Brockton, 
to its 


King Co!, is advertising 
Freeman- Eskridge Co., o 
Va. 


Henry S. Howland, New York, is 
placing 30 inches in newspapers for the 
Stuyvesant Press. 


Copy for Amatite Roofing is going 
out through the <A. W._ Erickson 
Agency, New York, 


The Dr. Bromley Co. 
out February copy through 
Guenther, New York. 


The American Radiator Company, is 
using ten thousand lines, through J. 
L. Stack, of Chicago. ‘ 

C. E. Sherin, New York, is placing 
the advertising of the Victoria Hotel 
in exchange for rooms. 


is soon to send 
Rudolph 


business for the 
is being handled by 
York, 


Forty-two-line readers, 10 times, are 
being placed by J. Walter Thompson, 
for Horlick’s Malted Milk. 


J. S. Sternberg, will place some 
orders soon for Kahn, Wertheimer & 
Smith, clothing manufacturers. 


E. B. Remington, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., is placing 76 lines for 
Professor Munter’s “Nu- Life. ‘i 


The Murray Hill Advertising 
Typing Co., 650 Third Ave., 
York, is asking rates everywhere. 


Some additional 


Metropolitan Life 
3. 


P. Storm, New 


and 
New 


two weeks the advertising 
of Geo. B. Brown will be started by 
W. F. Hamblin & Co., New York, 


The Laboratories, New 
York, are extending their advertising 
to the smaller cities of the West. 


The D. W. F. Towns Medical Co. 
is using 30 lines, one time, in weeklies, 
through the Fuller Agency, of Chicago. 


The G. & C. Merriam Webster’s 
Dictionary is being advertised general- 
ly, through the M. Volkmann Agency. 


The Nelson Chesman Agency, St. 
Louis, is placing 58 lines, every other 
Saturday, till forbid, for A. E. Robin- 
son. 


W. W. Sharpe & Co., New York, 
are placing 13 inches, every other day, 
for one month, for E. Fougera & Co., 
to advertise Quina- “Laroche. Copy will 
be placed with papers in the larger 
southern cities. ; 


In about 


Emergency 
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Classified advertising is being placed 
by the Morse International Agency for 
e. American Home Monthly, New 

ork. 


The American Business Man is using 
560 lines in newspapers, one time, 
through the Ben Leven Agency, of 
Chicago. 


The Volkmann Agency, New York, 
is using a number of Sunday papers 
for the advertising of the Lorimer Co., 
of Baltimore. 


The new Plaza Hotel, New York, is 
advertising through Frank Presbrey, in 
metropolitan cities, in exchange for 
rooms and meals. 


The Blaine-Thompson Co., Cincin- 
nati, is sending out renewals. generally 
for ‘the Kargon Extracting Co., and the 
Cooper Medicine Co. 


The Frank Presbrey Agency is send- 
ing out a few orders for the Albemarle 
Hotel, New York. The size and num. 
ber of insertions vary. 


W. F. Simpson, New York, is using 
5 inches, 13 times for 3 weeks, in the 
larger cities throughout the United 
States, for the De Potter Tours, 


The Advertising Agency 
has account of the 
Chalmers Knitting Co.,—*‘Porosknit 
Underwear,”—Amsterdam, New York. 


Sherman & Bryan, New York, are 
sending out copy to the western pa- 
pers, advertising Bernarr McFadden, 
who is making a lecture-tour of that 
section, 

The Parmelee Vegetable Pill Co., 
Syracuse, is using two inches, every 
other day, for a year, in New York 
State dailies. The George Batten Co, 
is placing the business, 


Albert Frank & Co. are using a 
selected list of papers, advertising the 
New York Life Insurance Company’s 
annual statement; four full columns, 
one time, are being used. 


Kaufman 
secured the 


Society is 
A. Gray 


The Kansas 
being advertised 
Agency, Kansas City. Copy will be 
run in the weeklies of the larger 
western cities, 28 lines, one time. 

ocala iain 


ADVERTISING IN HARD _ TIMES. 


A recent invitation by Printers’ INK 
to a western publisher to use advertis- 
ing space in that publication of interest 
to advertisers, brought back a letter in 
which said publisher stated that he 
“would be only too glad to advertise 
but for the fact that the present finan- 
cial stringency and subsequent falling 
off of orders reduces our income.” 

If a business man would come to the 
same publisher for advice how to push 
his business in face of the money strin- 
gency and falling off of orders, the 
publisher would undoubtedly advise try- 
ing advertising. Advertising in the 
eyes of too many publishers is only a 
good thing when done by others, but 
not when they themselves are advised 
to do it—Mail Order Journal, 


Anti-Liquor_ 
by the 
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BUILDING UP THE CLASSI- 
FIED. 


The newspaper manager who 
wants to get his money all the 
time will have troubles of his own 
in building up any big showing of 
classified advertising. It is the 
liberal-minded chap who succeeds 
best—provided, always and of 
course, that he has the right sort 
of circulation and enough of it. 

There are many kinks and 
turns in the business of getting 
people in the habit of bringing 
their want ads in—because no pa- 
per which has to solicit and send 
after all its business will ever 
get there. It is comparatively 
easy to get the want ads of busi- 
ness men—they understand the 
logic of advertising, to some ex- 
tent at least. They can always 
be induced to try a paper out and 
if it makes good, their business is 
fairly permanent. A slow and 
gradual growth can be made by 
any paper that has enough circu- 
lation to give any results at all. 
The growth will, very naturally, 


be along restricted lines—business 
advertising will be fairly promi- 
nent but the individual, and true, 
want ad will be about as scarce 


Real estate, resort, edu- 
cational, business chance and 
second-hand automobile ads are 
fairly easy to secure, by hard 
solicitation—but it is next door 
to impossible to land the small 
ad which tells of a position open 
or wanted, of rooms to rent or 
board offered, 

And if they could be secured, 
the cost would be almost prohibi- 
tive, unless the rate can be forced 
very much above the usual cent- 
a-word price. Mighty few sol- 
icitors can land enough business 
of this individual sort (let’s call 
it “individual” just to distinguish 
it from the business want ad) to 
Pay any decent margin above 
their salaries. And, worse yet, 
the business drops away if active 
solicitation is stopped—meaning 
that temporary benefit has been 
obtained at exorbitant cost. 

This is probably why the mana- 
ger who counts his receipts and 
expenditures quits chasing the 


as ever. 
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elusive individual want ad and 
decides to devote all effort to the 
business ads. This works all 
right up to a certain extent— 
some individual ads will drift 
along, of course, and the classi- 
fied columns look fairly healthy 
But without the stimulus of con- 
stant urging the “Helps” and 
“Situations” and “Rooms” slide 
slowly down—and the business 
man notices this and is afflicted 
with cold feet—and there is 4 
steady and painful drop in all 
departments. 

Ultimately this has an effect on 
display advertising—and the end 
is not yet, because the circulation 
manager says loss of classified 
business results in fewer readers 
—that the want ads are a news 
feature of value. 

So it goes. 

No one man can suggest a 
remedy that will cover all cases 
—but here are one or two ideas: 

Make it alluringly easy for 
people to send in their individual 
ads—by telephone and by mail. 
Don’t charge any excess for this 
accommodation. Have one rate, 
prepaid or charge—and stick to 
it! 

Have the service good for 
taking ads over the ’phone, 
Trusting to luck is unlucky. Have 
one person always responsible— 
more than one in busy times. 
Poor telephone service makes 
folks mad—beware of it as if it 
were pestilence. Good service 
begets more ads. Cheerful re- 
plies to inquiries about rates 
land orders. 

Cut out branch offices in corner 
drug stores—the service is usually 
nothing to boast of, as the drug- 
gist can’t possibly make enough 
money out of it to afford to do it 
well. It is simply another cog in 
a wheel that has too many l- 
ready. Rather, arrange with the 
telephone company to let the call 
be reversed and take your chances 
on being imposed on—you won't 
be; folks who don’t have busi- 
ness with you won't call you up 
to see how it works. You can 
afford to pay, at your wholesale 
rate, for calls that mean business. 

Don’t allow display type in 
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your want ad columns. If you 
have it now, cut it out. Even 
faint outline display creates jeal- 
ousy on the part of the smaller 
advertiser—and you surely do 
need his good will. 

Collect your bills within a week 
—the sooner the better. Ad bills 
create kicks—and kicks kill busi- 
ness, 

Don't use premiums—put that 
money into improving your ser- 
vice, 

Don’t squabble over errors— 
correct them anyway, if the claim 
is at all fair, You will gain 
enough new business thereby to 
more than balance any losses you 
have from being “too easy.” 

Don't try to solicit want ads 
by mail from out-of-town people 
—it is too late when your letter 
of solicitation reaches them. 
Solicit in your own city by mail 
on individual want ads—but don’t 
ask for any particular ad! Tell 
how good your paper is and try 
to get the advertiser to give you 
one trial. Change the copy of 
your circular (or whatever you 
send out) every week—you'll 
often hit the same man over and 
over again. Follow your own 
precept as to frequent change of 
copy. Don’t say much—use big 
type—be strenuous rather than 
charming—hit often—and keep at 
it. Send fewer circulars and bet- 
ter ones. Don’t talk circulation— 
your readers are all laymen in 
the advertising game. Preach re- 
sults—print examples of ads that 
pulled—how many answers—how 
quickly your paper brought re- 
sults, 

Follow up every unusual want 
ad you print—it will make a 
good news story, nine times out 
of ten. 

Have some display ad in your 
paper every day to tell of the re- 
results some advertiser had in 
your want columns. This does 
good not only with the general 
reader but it proves to the retail 
stores that your paper brings re- 
turns, 

Have one good, ambitious, 
well-dressed solicitor at $30 a 
week rather than three beginners, 
who don’t know their lessons, at 


$10 each. It will prolit you more. 

Don’t try to build up your col- 
umns by giving away souvenirs— 
put your money in effective cir- 
culars, an efficient manager and 
hustling solicitors. 

Get your classified manager into 
a weekly conference with the dis- 
play man and the circulation pro- 
moter—and have a man from the 
news department at the meeting 
if you can. Get-together sessions 
help to arouse ambition all along 
the line. 

If your ideas for effective cir- 
cular matter run short, get the 
livest copy man you know to 
write two or three for you. Talk 
things over freely—the ideas he 
will turn loose in an hour’s talk 
will be worth a lot more than 
what he charges for the circulars. 

Every six months or so send 
your classified man away to see 
how the other fellow does it—he 
will come back with a barrel of 
ideas. One good one will be 
worth all the trip costs, and more. 

Don't expect results too soon. 
Keeping everlastingly at it is the 
only way—if you can once get 
your own readers (or half of 
them) to putting their ads in the 
paper they read you have gone a 
long way toward having a healthy 
and profitable classified business. 

1, 2 











DO THEY KNOW YOU’RE ALIVE? 

The man who trademarks his prod- 
uct, and who advertises it to those 
consumers who really remove the prod- 
uct from the market and make room 
for more, the man who sells his trade- 
marked-and-advertised product far and 
wide all over the United States by 
means of widespread advertising, not 
only gets into communication with the 
consumer himself through his advertis- 
ing, but also, and equally important 
to him, gets into touch in a way that 
is almost personal with retail mer- 
chants, wholesalers’ salesmen, and with 
wholesalers everywhere in the country. 

They know that he exists; they know 
the work he is doing; they know what 
his product is, and what his methods 
are. His product, his methods, his 
personality, have ten times the interest 
for retailers, salesmen and wholesalers, 
than they feel in the man who may 
perhaps have been in business ten 
times as long, but who does not trade- 
mark or advertise his product, and 
whose product and methods are there- 
fore not known to them.-——Delineator’s 
Bulletin to Buyers. 
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* checks at their face 


RESTORING CONFIDENCE 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
PROFIT, 
The recent scarcity of ready 
money, and the consequent cir- 
culation of certified checks of 





small denominations to meet 
pay-rolls and other immediate 
demands, brought out many 


offers by retailers to accept such 
value, but 
the opportunity to increase the 
confidence of the recipients, and 
at the same time get a direct in- 
crease of business and _ profits 
was pretty generally, if not al- 
together, missed. 

When there was a similar but 
more trying condition, in ’93, such 
checks formed the principal me- 
dium of exchange in a manufac- 
turing town in Connecticut, and 
while they were accepted at face 
value by all the local merchants, 
returning change in cash even 
when the purchase amounted to 
only a few cents, just one of 
them knew how to turn the ad- 
verse conditions to good account. 

That one conceived the idea of 
inspiring confidence in the value 
of the checks and getting more 
than his share of them by giving 
the five-dollar denomination a 
purchasing power. of $5.50, and, 
after securing a good supply of 
small bills and silver, so that no 
check would have to be refused 
because of inability to make 
change (the excuse often offered 
by other merchants), he inserted 
the following ad in the most con- 
spicuous space in the local paper: 
THOSE $5 CHECKS A ARE WORTH 

Oo 

This oon ag aa $5 Certified 
3ank Checks will be received here in 
payment for goods to the amount of 
$5.50, and, of course, those who briu, 
us five dollars in bills or silver wil 
be treated as well as they who bring 
the checks. 

It is equal to a discount of ten per 
cent on all purchases of five dollars 
or over, and while it hurts to allow 
such a discount on the Refrigerators 
and Baby Carriages that are already so 


price-pinched, we exempt nothing in 
our stock from these terms. 


It had the desired effect. It 
made factory hands more willing 
to accept further checks, and 
brought hundreds of them to the 
store that increased their buying 
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power, even when the purchases 
were not sufficient in amount to 
command the discount or pre- 
mium, The very spirit of the idea 
and its presentation created fav- 
orable comment more valuable 
than any newspaper advertising 
along other lines could possibly 
have been at that time. But, of. 
course, the newspaper was nec- 
essary to the success of the 
scheme, for without the wide 
publicity thus afforded, the whole 
thing would have died a-borning. 
Of course, after a week or two, 
when the success of the idea was 
apparent, the ‘me too’s” got busy 
along similar lines, but, naturally, 
they trailed along at the rear of 
the procession and failed to se- 
cure the benefits enjoyed by the 
merchant who set the pace. 
———_. > 
THE “PROSPERITY” ISSUE. 
Easton, Pa., Jan. 6, 1908. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am not in the habit, and do not 
wish to get into the habit, of. burning 
incense; but I do think that Print- 
ERS’ INK deserves a vote of thanks 
for the specific and documentary man- 
ner in which you present the business 
conditions of the country, in your re- 
cent issue. 

This is precisely the kind of infor- 
mation for which I have been looking; 
the kind of information the business 
man wants. It is in sharp contrast 
to the generalities and theories print- 
ed by other business and advertising 
publications, Very truly yours, 

R. Lippmann, 
Advertising Manager Genuine Bangor 
Slate Co. 








FEBRUARY COVER. 
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CIRCULAR MATTER OF THE SYSTEM COMPANY. 


The first illustration is a ‘‘broadside’’ put out in the interests of Factory. It is 11 x 14 inches 
in size, printed on a heavy gray “ bogus ’”’ stock which is in keeping with the black lines of the 
type and the quaint woodcut at the top. 

The “ Bulletin ” opposite, was sent out toa small list of System’s prospects. 

Five hundred engineers of the highest financial rating received the four-page circular 
illustrated at the bottom of the cut. At the head of each circular, between heavy red lines, ap-, 
peared the individual name of the man addressed, regularly printed from type to conform 
with the body of the circular. 
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PERSONALITY IN SMALL 
TYPE. 


HOW A_ TORONTO’ REAL’ ESTATE 
AGENT MAKES HIS WANT ADS 
INTERESTING, APPARENTLY WITH- 
OUT TRYING TO, 


During the holidays a New 
York advertising man was visit- 
ing old friends in Toronto, the 
pride of the north. And as seems 
customary, with most friends of 
most advertising men, these To- 
ronto folks, among other things, 
spoke of advertisements which 
had impressed them as being par- 
ticularly good, or others as 
especially bad. 

These opinions of the “layman 
are always interesting to the ad- 
vertising student. Indeed they 
are often much sought after. If 
given enough of them you can 
draw valuable conclusions con- 
cerning the kinds of advertising 
and the methods of appeal which 
leave the greatest and most fav- 
orable impression. 

That's why every live adver- 
tiser, and particularly the writer 
of advertising, is constantly ask- 
ing people what they think of 
this or that advertising—trying to 
get the opinion of “the average 
individual” about his or the other 
fellow’s advertisements. _ 

Some of the advertising that 
impressed a friend of the New 
York advertising man as espe- 
cially good were the classified 
announcements of one Laker, a 
real estate man. Here is a sam- 
ple of Laker’s work: 

There are some beautiful residences 
here, only have patience and_ read. 
One on Howland avenue, owner. want- 
ing to go to the southern States, their 
previous. home, a model home; also 
others, both large and _ small. This 
large cottage, with fruit barn and 
chicken barn, and lot of 100 feet 
frontage, for $3,100. The land alone 
in the spring will be worth the price. 
Only the amount of cash I require 
stops the selling of this; in perfect 
order. Do not forget this is the sec- 
tion being taken into the city. Some 
people who have been looking for 
years for places like I have to offer. 
You will have to move quick if you 
wish to secure a home. Did it ever 
strike you that if you purchase a twen- 
ty-five hundred dollar home and_ say 
pay $800 down, the rental you can 
get for it, or have to pay yourself, in 
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a few years will free your house. And 
yet some will pay rentals for twenty 
years, and when they drop from off: 
the earth, no home for the _ family, 
when others have had the money they 
should have left. Others who know 
to their sorrow try the get-rich -plan, 
and, after years of saving invest in 
something cannot be seen, and in one 
moment it is gone. Thanking so many 
for offers which I have received, but 
have had to refuse, for most of this 
list is cut down in price. 

“Sometimes he gets a_ bit 
twisted up,” said the Toronto 
man, ‘so that it is not easy to 
figure out exactly what he means, 
but as a rule his descriptions are 
most unusual, and often very 
funny. 

“For example, he'll sometimes 
describe the different rooms in a 
house in the same words you 
could imagine him using if he 
were showing you the house— 
about such a room upstairs which 
would make a fine comfortable, 
cosy, warm room for grandma. 
Or another room which, he'll say, 
would do to store the trunks and 
other things one wants to keep 
out of the way—or about the 
extra room in the cellar with 
washing tubs and gas range, 
where your woman can do the 
washing without mussing up the 
kitchen, or where you can do it 
yourself if you have to. 

“He has a very talkative way 
of arguing prices, too, and ex- 
plaining the value of a house or 
lot which he advertises, as, for 
example, in this one: 

“$1,450—I do not mean $1,300, have 
been offered this; why, soo feet has 
just been sold opposite this at $15 per 
foot, and there is a two-story house 
with four rooms on ground floor and 
three upstairs, built about one year, 
also small stable and hennery, and 75 
feet frontage, worth $1,125 of the 
money. Just because I own this some 
think I mean about $200 less; see what 
kind of a home you can put up with 
stable and hennery for $25, or even 
one thousand; no better small invest- 
ment; I want to use about $600 or 
$700 at once; good tenant in_ this; 
chance for a workingman or specu- 
lator; just in rear of the Watts estate, 
off Spadina road, north of St. Clair 
ave. 

“He runs two or three columns 
of these ads every Saturday in 
several papers, most of them 
larger than the average classified 
advertisement, usually describing 
the properties in great detail. 
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Another that is quite character- 
istic is as follows: 

$4,500—Hard work to persuade the 
owner of this to let me sell this one 
at this figure, but it is the last one; 
if I can only show you through it 
you will purchase, if you need a home. 
There are a pair built on 50 feet, so 
you have an up-to-date home of over 
22 feet wide, and side entrance, sepa- 
rate colonial verandas, balcony both 
back and front; stone foundation. The 
plumbing is right up-to-date. Why, I 
sold the next to this to one of the 
closest buyers from a country town 
within five minutes for more money, 
and he knows I was giving him a bar- 
gain, and to-day you cannot get this 
from him because it is right opposite 
a park. and location is all that can be 
desired, but will lease the one I sold 
as the present owner just purchased it 
for his home. He reads my ads, and 
it will pay you to read and think. I 
will not over-estimate anything, nor 
will I offer you anything not worth 
the money. You can secure this with 
$1,000 down, but would like cash. 
Keys at my home. West End, south 
of Bloor street, this house is. No bet- 
ter have been sold for $5,000 lately, 
and this is worth it. 


Here is a man who injects his 
personality, and plenty of it, into 
his small ads. Some will say, 
maybe, that they are “fierce,” and 
according to some standards they 
are. 

But if we overlook occasional 
errors of grammar, and_ the 
omission of too many periods, 
we could find only rare ex- 
amples of anything better. The 
man who is looking for a 
house wants information—and 
Laker’s ads give him plenty of it, 
and in a style all their own. 

Too few real estate ads give 
enough descriptive information to 
enable a reader to picture to him- 
self the property offered, so he 
may to some extent decide in ad- 
vance which offerings are most 
likely to interest him.  That’s 
what makes real work of house- 
hunting. 

It isn't so hard to decide 
whether or not you might be in- 
terested in a certain piece of 
property when it is described like 
the following: 


Jackson’s Point.—I must thank those 
who have given me offers for this valu- 
able, roomy summer home. You could 
fill this place if it had fifty rooms, as 
now the Metropolitan Railway runs 
there, as well as the trains. It con- 
tains 13 rooms, and the patrons are 
of the best. The house is built for 
winter as well as summer comfort, and 
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if you are not strong there is no bet- 
ter resort in Canada. There is a wind- 
mill with this which pumps for several 
cottages, and earns about seventy-five 
dollars a season. This house is plas- 
tered inside, so is comfortable and 
homelike. The photo is at my home. 
The owner, like a wise lady, has made 
enough, and she is going to retire, not 
like some of us, never know when we 
have enough; that is the only reason 
for disposing of this going concern and 
money-maker. The furniture goes with 
this, and all I am asking is four thou- 
sand dollars; will take $1,500 down and 
arrange for balance. Let me say one 
word in regard to this, that is, this 
lovely spot in point of money-making 
has been in the background heretofore; 
now is just coming to the front, and 
whoever is fortunate to secure this 
chance they secure # gold mine above 
ground, which you can look at day by 
day. This is not boasting, but plain 
facts. You can have possession at 
once. Do not stop until it is gone, then 
write me for particulars. The price I 
have quoted above, and now is the time 
to secure it. I have also one smaller 
home, and I am told it is a chance, 
close to this, and the price is right. 
Comes right to the water brink. These 
are in perfect order. Fifteen hundred 
for this one. See the photo of the 
large property. 

C. W. Laker, 67 Summerhill avenue. 
’Phone North 3071. 


It would be hard to do better 
without taking you to see the 
property itself. And such ads 
are most likely to make you want 
to see those houses which, from 
their interesting description, seem 
to be what you are looking for. 
Laker writes just as he talks, and 
most people find that is the best 
kind of advertising. 

————~+o>—___—_ 


TO YOU, MR. MERCHANT. 


The advertised article stands for 
definiteness. 

The non-advertised article means 
guess-work and speculation,—from the 
time you decide on your order, to the 
time the customer pays the price and 
takes the goods away. 

And in these days,—if you are try- 
ing to make your turn-over still closer, 
-—your profit more certain,—-your 
stocks thinner,—your orders smaller 
and more frequent,—and if you are to 
get prompt deliveries, then you want 
definiteness more than anything else. 
You want to cut out the guess-work 
and speculation at every point pos- 
sible,—in every detail of buying and 
selling.—Delineator’s Bulletin to Buy- 
ers. i 

_ eon sic 
IN GOOD COMPANY. 


Advertising has everything to gain, 
and nothing to lose, in associating it- 
self with the best in art, literature, and 
life.—Franklyn Hobbs. 
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1758 1908 


A century and a half of history making—with interruptions it is 
true—but a century and a half—from King George II to President 
Roosevelt. What a heritage ! 

Next month, with the first issue of a new volume, we shall celebrate 
this remarkable Anniversary. But not in the usual way, by canonizing 
the past. 

New England's traditions are dear to us and may we live up to 
them. But twentieth century New England calls for a twentieth century 
New England Magazine—the best that the twentieth century can give. 
And the century is young. 

Beginning with the March Issue | propose to sound the possibilities 
of beautiful covers, coated stock throughout, wide margins, good illustra- 
tions and good editing. 

There is only one New England Magazine. The advertising rate 
. } is low, $75 a page, and we've a few preferred positions. | shall espe- 


=> 


cially appreciate copy for the first March Anniversary Number. Forms 
close February 5th. 
CRecxcud % “haprrere 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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No Sentiment in 
Business These Days 











If a newspaper makes continuous gains 
in advertising year after year it is proof 
that the merchants who use the adver- 
tising columns of that paper get suff- 
cient returns to warrant an increased 
expenditure of money for use in the 
columns of that newspaper. 


The Cleveland News 


in the year 1906, as compared with the 
year 1905, Gained 127,128 Agate 
Lines; in the year 1007, as compared 
with the year 1906, 


Gained 441,375 Agate Lines 


Such an enormous gain in paid ad- 
vertising proves once more that the 


Clean Home Newspaper Pays 
the Advertiser 


Daily average circulation for year 1907, 
78,680. Daily average circulation for 
October, November, December, 1907, 
80,183. 





Foreign Repr fatives 


NEW YORK L. H. CRALL CO. CHICAGO 
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OMMERCIAL 


The “Iowa” gate advertise- 
ment, marked No. 1, is illustrated 
by a very familiar kind of pic- 
ture, which seems to be in 
especial favor among agricultural 
advertisers. The theory seems 
to be that the article advertised 
would not be comprehensible or 
convincing unless shown in the 
midst of an entire stage setting 
of accessories, furniture, scenery, 
etc, 

This advertisement calls atten- 
tion to the merits of the Iowa 








EING so simple they sre very 
light and cap easily be swung ' 

, either way, 
The ROLLED STEEL TUBING FRAME 
makes them strong; not gas pipe or com- 


morne | OWA gato is made to. taa:--n0 
to break—no ry 
eveathe wires have galvanized stretch- 
tou them. 

pee CHEAPER THAN WOOD, Sowrite 
today for our low prices. 

tOWA GATE CO. 7THST. 

CEDAR FALLS, [OWA 


gate, but it was not thought pos- 
sible to show a picture of the 
gate without introducing a load 
of hay, a hired man, and other 
things in such a manner as to 
make a clear and distinct view 
of the gate an utter impossibility. 
This is a strange idea but it 
seems popular, 

The illustration marked No. 2 
offers a clear view of the gate, 
but at the same time a barefoot 
boy and a load of hay are intro- 
duced to lend the usual “at- 
mosphere,” 
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By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 


Readers of Printers’ Ink will Receive Free of Charge 
Criticism of Commercial Art Matter Sent to Mr. Ethridge 





ART CRITICISM 


It is probable that a _ great 
many thousand people have won- 
dered what the dog-collar, electric 
belt, or whatever it may be, has 


THEIOWAGT 


















NO. 2 


to do with D. M. Ferry & Co.’s 
seed proposition, 

Undoubtedly the answer is that 
it has nothing to do with the case 
at all, but it seems to be some- 












Ferry's Seeds 
aro the best known and 
the must reliable seeds ;:rown. . 
ppd meen daa behind it the reputation 
« house whose business standards ar 
highest in the trade. — 


Ferry’s 1908 Seed Annual will be mailed FREE 

to all applican' It contains colored plates, many 

for plague over tao are of Vegesatie ad 
a rietics oO! e' 

Flower Seeds. Invaluable to all. Send Orit. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





what inappropriate for the pur- 
pose to which it is put. It may 


have been used so long that it 
has a trademark value, but it was 
first 


certainly illechosen in the 
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place, and it does not improve 
with age. 

This question of selecting a 
trademark, or other design which 
is to be used continuously, is a 
very important one. In this case 
it is plain that something far 
more appropriate could have been. 
selected for the permanent adver- 
tising of a seed house. 

* * * 

The cold, gray dawn of the 
morning after, seems to have a 
strange fascination for a large 
number of advertisers. 

Here is one of the magazine 
advertisements of Lyon, the jew- 
eler, which presents a most sad 
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Then 10% a Month 


A wealth of suggestions for Christ- 
mas gifts is contained in our latest 
Catalogue, number 56. Send for it to- 
“what 
and, better still, how to pay 


day. It will solve the problem « 


to give” 
for it. 

Every diamond we sell is guaranteed 
as to price and quality If your local 
jeweler can duplicate it at the price, 
we will take it back and return your 
money. 

We import thé rough stones, cut and 
polish them ourselves, and sell them 
to you on credit terms at wholesale 
prices. You save at least two profts 
We send goods prepaid for examina- 
tion. Send for catalogue 56 


J. M. LWON & CO. 
\11-T3 Nassaw St. New York ~~ 
‘ Carasisneo 1849 od 








and dreary appearance even in 
its original form. There is no 
possible way of showing jewelry 
in a manner which makes it so 
absolutely uninteresting as in a 
gray mixture such as character- 
izes this particular advertisement. 

The goods suffer—and so do 
the eyes of anyone who attempts 
to read the text. 

* * * 

This somewhat peculiar adver- 

tisement apprises an eager world 


of the fact that the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company makes _ inter- 
locking rubber tiling, and_ that 
this tiling is a good thing fer the 
floors of business buildings. 

You will note that the design 
of the advertisement is patterned 
after the product advertised—- 
which is a good idea. You will 
also note the introduction of a 
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BBER TILING 





skyscraper—which is a very bad 


idea. This tall building in the 
middle of the section of floor 
covering is not attractive nor in- 
teresting, nor does it prove any- 
thing. If it were the picture of 
some particular building in which 
the public is interested, and if it 
could be said that its several 
square miles of flooring were 
covered with Pennsylvania inter- 
locking rubber’ tiling, then its 
presence would be not only ex- 
cusable but useful. Under the 
circumstances it is neither, 





ANTI-SUBSTITUTION AGAIN. 
January 6, 1908. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I have read Mr. Lippmann’s letter of 


November oth, printed in a_ recent 
issue of your publication, 
In regard to the four objections 


raised in his letter, we would say that, 
from our experience, there isn’t a 
single dealer who handles paints who 
would be in the least attracted by 
sugar; all the dealers with whom we have 
come in contact are influenced by only 
one thing; that is, the amount of profit 
they can make on any one article, 

We do not quite see the pertinency 
of the second objection, as we take it, 
that Mr. Lippmann feels that the anti- 
substitution workers do not realize that 
the retail store is the chief outlet; of 
course they understand this, arid that 
is why the campaign has been directed 
as it has. 

The third objection is one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of carry- 
ing on the anti-substitution campaign 
that there is. The fact that the re- 
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tailer, in many instances, knows his 
customers personally, and is himself 
well known, makes it easy for him to 


influence a prospective purchaser to 
buy whatever he wishes him to. But 
this kind of substitution hurts the 


manufacturer who has somebody else’s 
goods substituted for his own, just as 
much as on the other kind. 

We cannot accede too heartily to the 
well-known fact stated in the fourth 
objection (that the success of any ad- 
vertising campaign depends upon the 
amount of co-operation secured from 
the dealer). Your correspondent states 
that a dealer cannot be “clubbed” into 
co-operation, nor can he be cowed into 
submission by the use of such words 
as fraudulent and unscrupulous, Now 
don’t think for a minute that the up- 
right and honest dealer is going to 
be antagonized by this kind of work; 
the more hor st a dealer is, the more 
glad he will be, because if he is honest, 
he has always made a policy of dealing 
honestly with his trade; that is, in 
giving them what they ask for. 

Did you ever know of a saloon- 
keeper who was enthusiastic about a 
“dry” mayor? Or a criminal who 
made suggestions to the Government 
as to the betterment of our police sys- 
tem? 

Further correspondent 


on, your 


states that it is not always advisable 
for a merchant to scatter his pur- 
chases; and for that reason, and not 


because he makes more profit on the 
imitation, does he _ substitute. This 
might possibly be true in a very few 
instances, but it is so easy for a mer- 
chant to obtain well-known advertised 
articles that he can usually do _ so 
through his jobber; and as to the few 
advertised articles that are not mar- 
keted through the jobber, the merchant 
will find Branch Distributing Ware- 
houses so conveniently located that it 
is a simple matter for him to be sup- 


plied. 

The resolution passed by the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, append- 
ed to your’ correspondent’s _ letter, 
means in our estimation, more than 


anything else, that the work that is 
now being carried on is producing ex- 
cellent results; if it were not, and the 
dealers found it as easy to substitute 
as before (as many writers have in- 
timated), the Hardware Association 
would hardly take their time to discuss 
such a matter. 

If there is a better way to combat 
the substitution evil, we shall certainly 
be very glad to hear of it; the trouble 
has been that up to this time, and 
although there have been a great many 
articles written against the policy that 
has been pursued, we have yet to see 
one in support of the better plan which 


so many talk of. ° 
Yours very truly, 
“MANAGER,” 
> 








A FRIEND LOST. 
_ It is a calamity to the whole adver- 
tising profession when an advertiser is 
given advice that causes him to lose 
money i 
make 


or to miss an opportunity to 
money.—Franklyn Hobbs, 
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Advertisements. 


Advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a puye (29) lines) 
Sor each msertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 
per cent discount muy be deducted if payment 
accompunies copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent on yearly contract paid 

- wholly inadvance. If a specified position is 
demanded for an advertisement, andgranted, 
double price will be charged. 


WANTS. 


Ae wanted to sell ad novelties;25¢ com. 
3samples, 10c. J.C. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 


OOD editorial writer wants bee wg sd 
space work or salary. Address “P. G. BOX 
23,” New Brighton, N. ¥. 


LLUSTRATED FARM SERVICE for dailies 
4 Page mats or any way to suit. ASSOCIATED 
FARM PRESS, 112 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“es circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 
A* ADVERTISING MANAGER, employed by a 
large establishment, wants to write copy 
regularly for a limi number of advertisers. 
Address “APPLETON,” care Printers’ Ink. 


66 ADVERTISERS’ MAGAZINE” should be 

read by every advertiser and Mail-rder 
dealer. Best “Ad School” in existence. Trial 
subscription, 10c. Sempre copy free. ADVER- 
TISERS’ MAGAZINE, 815 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. 


“ONLY LARGE LOTS WANTED.” 


Publishers and Manufacturers who have used 
premiums and have discontinued their use, can 
dispose of same at a di y cor li 
with “H, G. R.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


W ANTED~— Advertising, Newspaper and Maga 

zine Managers. Reporters. Superintend- 
ents, Specialists and Office Men. We cover the 
entire advertising and publishing field. Write 
to-day. HAPGOODS, Broadway, New York, 
or 1010 Hartford Building, Chicago. 


yur MAN, with thorough experience in 

all branches of newspaper work, valuable 
agency experience, and with worth-while refei- 
ences, seeks position with magazine or trade 
paper as advertising manager of retail or manu- 
facturing concern, or as advertising manager 
of newspaper. Address “ADVERTISER,” 141 
Fulton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Ppomuons NOW OPEN—For supt. of printing. 
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hands, Vhila.; news foreman, union, Il 
$23-25; Hoe web pressman, non-union, Ct., $23; 
ad-compositors, union, Mass. and Ct., $21; fore- 
man bookbinder, N. J.; city editors, Ct. and O, 

18; tel. ed.. Ct., $18; advg. solicitors, N. Y. and 
ich., $20-25; reporters and linotype Eeretons. 
EWSPAPER 


Booklet No.7 free. FEKNALD’S N 
MEN’S EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 
yearsold. Married. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Seven with National Cash Kegister Co., 
selling to Jopbere and retail trade, and engaged 
in successful magazine, newspaper and outdoor 
tec: 
Writes copy that pulls. $3,000. 
Box “C.,” Printers’ Ink. 
b YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
ad Veen aoe cane weekly at 10 Spruce 8i., 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. PRINT- 
&Rs’ INK ts the vest school for advertisers, and it 
than any other publication in the United States, 
ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
ity for ready positions at a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus ana 
where, One vraduate filis $8,000 place, another 
000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 


DVERTISING MANAGER wants position; 
four with present firm—iarge manufacturers 
advertising. Understands details. 
and ad managers should use the ciassified cul. 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
reaches every week more employing auvertisers 

school educations only, who wish to qual- 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
te adwriter in New York owes his suc- 


cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 


mana exceeds suppiy. 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Rust 
ness Expert. 768 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 
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Experienced Newspaper Man 


Aged 45, teetotaler and hard worker, 
competent to fill any place on editorial 
staff, wants position, College man. 
Address J. S. McGILL, 
care Denver Times, 
Denver, Colo. . 


——$_<+___— 
TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


IMITATION 
hp rng LETTERS 


ri rate the jargest plant in the world 
tor the production of Circular Letters, and 
turn them out by the thousands or million 
in any style of typewriter type, iz 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
EXACTLY MATCHING. 


Send for samples and prices. You will 
wonder how it's possible for me to produce 
such perfect work at so low a price. 

To those operating their own Multigraph 
ow Iam prepared to furnish sup- 
p 

Ktibbons for the in all ge 
blaek, blue. es ie. green and red; also 
typewriter ri bonus. All machines exactty 
matching at prices of one-third less 
than you are now paying 


M. M. ROTHSCHILD 


Circular Letter Specialist 
% Fifth Ave., Chicago, II). 

















DISTRIBUTION. 


Mr. Advertiser, 
Can’t You Use it? 


OUR LIST OF GUARANTEED DISTRIBUTORS 
covering the United States and Canada like the 
dew. Our Men will Distribute your Advertising 
Lox Top hed where and to any class of pie FOR 

TH THE COST of MAILING. We 
oir ‘fondle the business = you, or, if you 
prefer as ag your contracts direct with our 
Discributors, WE rane LL MATL YOU. SOUR DI8- 
TRIBUTORS® DIRECTORY FREE, GUAR- 
ANTEEF AN BONEST DISTRIBUTION. an will 
pa matter not so Distributed or destroyed, 

Were US NOW. f we can’t do some- 
thing together. References: Publishers’ Com- 
mercial Union and Bradstreet. 

NATIONAL DISTRIBUTING CO., 
700 Oakland Bank Building, Chicago, Il). 


oe — 


PUBLISHING SS NKSS OPPORTUNI- 





XCELLENT TRADE PAPER, 
4 In rapidly eee y an | - 
Can be bought at low p 
Considering its foundation: value. 
Gross business about 
Circulation 5.000. Price $30, 000. 
Good chance for pone advertising man. 
cRSON HARKIS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
—— 


COIN CARDS. 


& PER 1.000. Less for more; any printing. 
oy 3 THE COIN WRAPPER Cv,. Detroit, Mich. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Este conceivable i kind, from all manufac. 
. FRENCH cO., 1 Keekman 8t,, 
opposite Saacsines, New York. 


Advertising Novelties Wanted 


Our elty Department wants samples of 
New Fan & Articles on which we can secure 
good prices and exclusive rights. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


The Desbarats Advertising Agency, Ltd. 
Suite 50, 42 Victoria Square, Montreal, Canada, 
=i oats 


PAPER 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
62 Lafayette st.. New York C 
Coated papersa specialty. Banh ‘perfect. 
Write for hign-grade catalogues, 


+> 


INDEX CARDS. 


NDEX CARDS for all Cabinets. Get our prices 
and samples. THE BLAIK PREETI Co., 
912 Klm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“>. 








BOOKS. 


Forty Years an Advertising Agent 
BY GEOKGE P. ROWELL. 

The first authentic history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and evolution of 
American advertising as a real business force. 
Vhe remainder of the edition (published last 
year) is now offered forsale. About 600 
5x8, set in lon; | me pned veg = mp — f-tone 
ortraits Clot gola. prepaid. 

HE rr, “ise PUBLISH G Oo. 10 
Spruce St., New York 





ib —aarremaal 
NALF-TONES, 


RITE for samples and prices. STANDARD 
ENGRAVING (O.. 560 } CO... 560 7th Ave.. New York. 


Parent oe copper half-ton tones, 1-col.. $1: larger 
Oey THE YOUNGSTOWN AKC cN- 
GRAVIN co., Youngstown, Uhio. 


N EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 

2x3. 75c.; 3x4, St; 4x5, $1.60. 

aig ts when cash accompanies the order. 
Send for pies. 

KNOXVILLE "ENGRAVING C9., Knoxville, Tenn, 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 gamare 

inehes or smaller, detivered prepaid. 7ic.; 
6 or more. 50c. each. ‘Casa with order, All 
newspaper screens. Service day and night. 
oo for circulars. Keferences furnisbea. 
New Emit + — ae Pr, UO. Box 85, 
Philade hia 








sical aati 
ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


HAT the Ladies’ Home Journal is to the 
nation the RECORD is to Troy and Central 
Miami County, Ohio. Only daily. Carries sam? 
high-grade advertising. None questionable of 
any sort accepted. Send for simple copy. 
+9 
MAILING MACHINES. 


HE DICK MATOHLESS M. ws erm . htest and 
quickest. Price $14.50. F. J. ENTINK, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St. suiffaio. N. "has 
————_+o>—__——- 


PRINTING. 


OU share with us the economy of our loca- 
tion. Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Vrompt estimates on letter-heads; factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. THE BOULTON 
PRESS, drawer 98 Cuba, N. Y. 








L send $1 for Davids’ Practical Letterer, complete in- 
THE Mahe Wi structions in Commercial Lettering with brush or pen; 

ractical hints on photo-engraving and designing ; 
au do good show card work. This book contains 
is THE MAN who C much information of great value to advertisers. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO., 127 William St., New York, EsTas.isnep 1825, 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES, 
D A. OGORMAN AGENCY, 1-Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively. 
W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, st. Louis, Mo. 
nae IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
a, Tribune eh New York, 
Street, Philaaelph 





A LKERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Ketablisheu 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Adverti:- 

ingof all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 


ag | et lend agi hin TISING BUREAU, 

(opp i )».), New York. Ads 

in the FRADE x0 RN ALS our specialty. 
Benj. R. Western, Propr. Est. 1877. Booklet. 


—__+o>—__—_—. 
WRITERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


1 ad of =e date te clippings and pictures 
covering every fled for roa 
help. T iy SEARCH-LIGH 

BRARY, 341 5th Ave., New York. 





rolenen, 
FORMATION 





BOOKLETS, 


We have a booklet for Banks 
ee should interest every 
fre and aenier 
cost : 500, $20; 1,500, 
Teed Sao, 5,000, $65. Free sample t hy only. 
Printers’ Ink Press, 45 Rose Street, ew York. 





COIN MAILER 


g2.% 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing. 
) ade ACME GOIN CARRIE RCO., Burlington,la. 


PREMIUM EMIUMS. 


MP HOTSANDS of suggestive premiume suitable 
for publishers and otners from the foremost 
makers and —— dealers in jewelry anc 
kinared ~— © yy list ay illustrated 
catalogue. (©O) book of its —_ 
blished annually. 36th issue now ready 
8. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, XN v: 





PATENTS. 


poe PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our & books for Saventere yy on recel 
of 6 cts. stamps. KR. 8. & A. KB. LACE 
Washington. Db. CO. Estab. 1869. 











SUPPLIES. 
Grn Ic 2. PASTE needed. Ber- 

PASTE prepared “mized at will with 
cold water; ‘aaiees better and cheaper than 
mucilage. Two-ib. ‘carton will ae ly average 
office. ———, Mailed to a for 60 
cents: BERNA KD’S *PASTE DEPAR’ T- 
MENT, Rector ‘Building, Chicago. 

FOR SALE. 


yo Sale timels lex typesetter ir in fine condi- 
tion, with 8 point 

we COURIER, Chatham,N Y. 
A BARGAIN—An ‘up-to-date ne jg 


-\ and job ote 0 omnet at a air 
For particulars w “H.B.C., LB. 173,” Pd 
ville, Miss, 


7ELL -ESTABLISHED, _ paying, exclusive 
newspaper — —— lant in city of 
4,000 popuiation, in cele’ ted valley = vi ‘irginia. 
must be sold for were reasons 
“B, V.,” Printers’ In! 


‘OR SALE—Best weekly 1 newspaper and job 
printing office in Southern 4 > es 
Healthy town, in center of fertile ing re 
gion, near Harrisburg. Circulation 2,400; finely 
compass S Office: steady advertising and job- 
work reason for selling. Ad- 
dress ' HE VA eG TIMES, BS. Newville. Pa. 


6 300 CASH WILL SECURE two thirds 
interest in $15,000 newspaper and 
job sainting basiness in New England city of 
over bee a oe Me 
n partinterest. U, 
oy All communications yo os 
YAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Springdeld 


SYSTEM has so frequently headed the list 
of standard magazines because it heads the 
result cards of individual advertisers of 
everything that men buy or use. 


SYSTEM was never so valuable to the ad- 
vertiser as it is right now, for the reason 
that its money-making, money saving ideas 
were never so keenly appreciated by its 
300,000 business readers. Just now they are 
studying every page of every issue, searching 
out every economy, every scheme or plan or 
appliance that will make or save. 


And because business men are so quick to 
appreciate SYSTEM’S value just at this 
time, we have just launched by far the big- 
gest subscription campaign of o..r history—a 
campaign that is searching out and telling 
SYSTEM’S story to every business man of 
the SYSTEM sort. 





by 














THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
MELBOURNE 


Could YOU Use An 
Advertising Man LikeThis? 


A Manager and an Executive— 

ot — comprehensive experi- 
ence (with large advertising agencies, 
gma concerns and varied in- 








A - of business problems and de- 
caies of practical, effectual advertising and 


of human Ly oage | “copy ” that 
<< eal gee is selling) the things written 


A man having wide and diversified in- 
formation concerning ——— prod- 
ucts, and the le who them (as 
well as practica ieeeieian'< of all trades 
and professions pertaining to publicity)— 

man who can (if you are a manu- 
facturer) take full ¢' of your advertis- 
ing (and sales), and within a reasonable 
riod, = cmaterial. increase in output 


and Fee 
who can (it you are an advert vertising 
agent) bring ou a valuable clienteie. 
backed b; the abi ity to control, handle and 
spp <x 
For over fifteen consecutive years | 
have worked | in ve 
ve been one of 
men in the U.S. 
tong eae fom eting OSE T_6a 
rom Bi a “job”— 
ad to to CHAN ta . ; lta 
cs ‘or @ connection offering 
EXCEPTIONAELY large opportunities to 
the aan ne ¢ enough to grasp them 
it—the question of salary (for 
the , be year) can peenanty be adjusted. 
if interested, address 
“ADVERTISING AND SALES” 


Care of Printers’ ink, NEW YORK. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements. ideas for window 
eards orcirculars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








“DIsPATCH” AND YORK 


“DalILy,” 


THE York 


York, Pa. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Sir—Your excellent Ready 
Made Department has been discussing 
York advertisers to the apparent con- 
clusion that they do not, but should, 
use prices. I am, under separate 
cover, sending you copies of the York 
Dispatch and ork Daily to prove 
that the York advertisers, as a rule, do 
not only use prices and Cescriptions, 
but also have a preference for PRINT- 
ers’ Ink Roll of Honor papers. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Tue DispatcH PusBLisHinc Co., 
W. L. Taylor, Bus. Mgr. 





The letter which my remarks 
in the January 1 installment of 
this department were intended to 
answer, said that “A great ma- 
jority of the merchants of this 
city (York) are rapidly dropping 
prices,” etc., and I accepted the 
statement without question. An 
examination of the papers sent 
with the above letter seems to 
disprove that statement. Out of 
more than 80 display ads in the 
Gazette, 24 contained prices, and 
of the remaining 56, 13 were of 
a character to make the printing 
of prices practically impossible, 
while many more were mere 
cards with room for the name 
and line only. It is interesting to 
note, in this connection, that an 
ad occupying a space of five 
inches by three columns, headed 
“Our Last Cut in Prices” did not 
contain a single price, nor did it 
say on what prices were being 
cut. As an example of what not 
to do, the ad is here reprinted: 


OUR LAST CUT IN PRICES! 


Our Goods Positively Must Be Sold 
within the next ninety days—either in 
Bulk or at Retail—You know the 
prices at which you have been buying 
goods at this sale—Well, The Prices 
Have Been Given A Last Cut—Put 
Every Cent You Can Positively Spare 
Into Goods—At These Prices—You 
Will Never, Never Again Have Such 
An Opportunity To Make Your Money 
Earn Such Interest. 

YOU WILL NEED THE ARTICLE SOME 

TIME. 
Get it now—Money Saved Is Money 
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Earned—the last article on our shelves 
is just as good and useful as the first. 
Is It a Sacrifice? It Will Pay You 
To Make It. 
All Goods Are New—Every Artich 
In The Store Is First Class. 
Get a Supply For Several Years. 
S. G. GROVE & BRO., 
383 Market Street, York, Pa. 


Out of 178 ads in the York 
Dispatch, 50 contained prices, and 
of the remaining 128, 30 could 
not well have done so because 
they offered services, or materials, 
or both, on which prices could 
not be set in advance, while prob- 
ably as many more were of pat- 
ent medicines or other things 





generally advertised, on which 
prices are seldom or _ never 
printed. 


Practically all of the large ad- 
vertisers in both these papers and 
the York Daily, made liberal use 
of figures. All things considered, 
it would seem that “A great ma- 
jority’ of York merchants who 
can fairly be said to advertise, 
have not been so foolish as to 
“drop prices,” and I have no idea 
that the statement to the contrary 
was intended to be taken as an 
exact one. 





A Bakery Ad from the Dubuque (la.) 
Telegraph. 





Breakfast— 


something light and easily 
digested, but something that 
will carry you until noon. 

There’s nothing better and 
more appetizing than good 
rolls and coffee. 

Our Vienna rolls are per- 
fection for breakfast, thor- 
oughly baked and of de- 
licious taste. 

We have them fresh and 
crisp every morning, and de- 
liver twice each day all over 
the city. 

The price of Vienna rolls 
is only toc. per dozen. 
*Phone us for some now for 
to-morrow morning’s deliv- 


ery. 
BOLDT’S, 
872 Main Street, 
Dubuque, Ia. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Deak Sir—Your criticism of en- 
closed ads and circulars will be appre- 
ciated by me. 


These have been written and _ con- 
structed by writer. ; 
Any suggestions or advice for 


further improvement in my work will 
be thankfully received. 
Yours truly, 


(Signed) A. J. HoveKamp. 





I am sorry that the proportions 
of some of these circulars pre- 
vent their photographic repro- 
duction here in a way to do them 
justice; for they are exceptionally 
clean and pleasing in appearance 
as well as in text. These circu- 
lars are principally long, narrow 
slips, printed on one side only, 
each being designated as a week- 
ly bargain list, identified by num- 
ber, and some bearing a line to 
indicate the period during which 
the offers are in effect, as ‘Week 
of July 30.” Harness, vehicle 
and stable-supply ads are rela- 
tively so uncommon that pretty 
common copy for these lines may 
fairly be called good, by com- 
parison with the few other ex- 
amples to be found. These, I be- 
lieve, are excellent as compared 
with retail advertising generally— 
not in a pyrotechnical way, but 
for the plain, straightforward 
manner in which the story is told, 
and the extreme simplicity and 
readability of their mechanical 
make up. Here's a reprint from 
the center panel of one of the 
circulars, which seems to lack only 
the perfectly truthful and im- 
portant statement that a_ horse 
well protected from the elements 
will require less food to keep him 
in good condition: 





YOUR HORSE NEEDS A BLANKET 


. Ve 

Your horse needs protection, particu- 
larly at this season. 

He lives under unnatural conditions 
—is worked hard—his coat becomes 
wet from sweat—and, unless covered 
with a blanket, he is liable to coughs, 
colds and other ailments. 


Ofttimes these ailments, caused by 
neglect, result in the loss of the 
animal, 


The risk you run does not justify 
you in doing without a good blanket. 
Therefore, you should interest your- 
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self in the special values we are offer- 
ing. 

You'll find our prices more reason- 
able than elsewhere. 

The reason is: we are a new firm, 
determined to get your trade and 
therefore content with less profit to 
spow you what kind of goods we sell. 

Gray body, striped border, cotton 
blanket, sold elsewhere for $1. Good 
value, but advise you to get better 
grade. Our Price Only 68c. 

Regular $1.25 grades, gray body, 
striped border, sewed edges, good mi 
terial. Our Price Only $ 
“Wear Well” blankets. 
blankets, large size. Light gray body 
and red and yellow stripes. Material, 
Cotton and wcol mixture, which will 
give long service. Regular $2 value. 
Our Price Only $1.50. 

Handsome patterns. Dark gray body 
with brown, white and gray striped 
border. A _ favorite. Tough material 
—very serviceable. Closely woven, 
warm and comfortable. Worth $2.75. 
Our Price Only $2. 

Comfortable Lap Robes, choice as- 
sortment, handsome patterns, prices 
from $2 to $20, also Rain Covers and 
Stable Blankets at reasonable prices. 
Come in and see them. 

C. HOVEKAMP CO., 

235 E. Pearl St., Near Sycamore. 

Let us harness your horse—you’ll save. 


i. 
Good, warm 





And here is another which, be- 
cause of its detailed description 
will enable the buyer to judge 
largely as to whether it is a good 
value at the price: 


DOUBLE WAGON OR FARM 
HARNESS. 





Gratifying has been the results of 
our efforts to give special values— 
“real” bargains in the harness line. 

Many have taken advantage—appre- 
ciated the opportunities—saved money— 
and are now regular customers. 

Let us harness your horse. 

The low price should interest you. 


It is substantial, strong and well 
made. 

Fully guaranteed against imperfec- 
tions in leather or workmanhip, and 
kept in repair FREE for one year. 

Read the description. 

Description: 

Bridle—7% inch, P. W. Blinds, 

buckle in. 


Lines—-% inch, 18 feet long, Conway 
loop and strap. 

Hames—Farmer’s 
with hook. 

Back Bands—3% inch, plain leather. 

Turn Backs—1% inch, with 1% inch 
hip strap. 

Trace Chain—7-8-1, with 36 inch 
trace pipes. ‘ 

Belly Bands—1%inch, all 


red, bronze top 


leather. 


Breast Straps—1% inch, with snap 
and slide. 

Price Complete, less collar, only 
$15.23, Worth $20. 


C. HOVEKAMP HARNESS CO., 


235 E. Pearl St., Near Sycamore. 
Let us harness your horse—you’ll save. 








46 
In addition to the foregoing 
and other horse goods ads, Mr. 
Hovekamp sends some specimens 
of his work for Pickering’s, of 
Cincinnati. One, a Christmas 
circular of cutlery, bicycles, guns.” 
etc., is particularly well-balanced, 
and the other, a newspaper ad; 
good except for its second sen- 
tence, which some people will 
contend is a pretty strong state- 
ment, is here reprinted: 





MOTOR-CYCLING IS DELIGHT- 
FUL. 


It combines all the pleasures of the 
bicycle and the automobile—the joys of 
travel, the cooling rush through the 
heated air, closer acquaintance with 
the beauties of nature, to go far and 
see much, the physical benefits--all this 
without over-exertion or tiresome ef- 
fort. 

Motor-cycles are sure, swift, com- 
pact, economical conveyances. Easier 
tc control than bicycle, and always 
under absolute control. 

Our Line the World’s Leading and 
Rest, and our experience will be o 
immense value to you. You will read- 
ily recognize their superiority, after 
we explain them to you, which we will 
gladly do, or send you a catalogue. 





F. N. 4-Cylinder— 
F. N. Imported, 4-cylinder, shaft 
drive. Magneto ignition, $350. 





“Indian” 

Indian, 1907 model, 2%.H. P., roll- 
er pinion, drive speed 5 to 50 miles 
per hour, $210. 





Indian Tri-Car— 
Indian Tri-Car, 1907 model, roller 
pinion drive, double grip control, $335. 





Reading Standard— 

Reading Standard, 1907 model, 2% 
H. P., roller chain drive speed, 5 to 
50 miles per hour, $210. 





Reading Tandem— 
Reading Standard Tandem, 1907 
model, 3 H. P., roller chain drive, $300. 





Yale California— 

Yale California, 1907 model, 2 H. 
P., belt drive, grip control speed 4 to 
40 miles per hour, $185. 
PICKERING’S SPORTING GOODS 

DEPARTMENT, 
432 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Send for Catalogue. 


. 


At last the layman gets a wel. 
come glimmer of light: on the 





Mr. Jensen Hands a Few to the Enemy 
and Tells, Incidentally, What He 
Will Do For His Friends. From the 
Arizona Republican, Phoenix, Ariz, 





7 ° 
Notice! 

There will be no camp 
meeting in my grove this 
season—too much _ disturb- 
ance tor the neighbors. 

The Board of Supervisors 
having seen fit to revoke my 
license, no more liquors or 
beer will be sold, but parties 
wishing to pass an_ hour, 
half day or evening, can 
bring their liquid refresh- 
ments, or whatever they 
want, and I will keep it on 
cold storage for them, and 
serve it, charging them for 
service only. Anyone wish- 
ing goods ordered can do 
so, and [ will give the 
orders my strict attention, 
so they can have it when 
they call. 

My hotel, rooms, board 
and meals will be the same 
as heretofore. 

All kinds of soft drinks, 
cigars, cigarettes and tobac- 
co will be sold as_ usual; 
will even sell chewing gum 
if my neighbors and Can- 
ning & Company don’t ob- 
ject. Even the sacred door 
will be open, 

A thirty or forty-room 
sanitarium will be added to 
the place as soon as_ prac- 
ticable. Eight more rooms 
will be added this week or 
next. 

Mischief makers, prowlers 
and professional bums, such 
as have recently caused me 
trouble, will please stay 
away. All who will behave 
properly are cordially  in- 
vited, and shall have my 
best care. Parerts in the 
habit of sending their chil- 
dren to try to have a crime 
committed, kindly keep them 
away. 


J. H. W. JENSEN, 


Phoenix, Ariz. 














significance of the kilowatt hour 
as that term is employed by those 
who sell electric current. And 
it is high time. When the av- 
erage man is told that the price 
of current is so much a kilowatt 
hour, he knows just as much 
about it as before the price was 
quoted. He hasn’t the slightest 
idea of how much work of a 
given kind can be performed by 
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a given amount of current, and if 
he is foolish enough to attempt a 
guess, he is sure to guess wrong. 
He can be interested much more 
easily and quickly by a little edu- 
cational work on the part of the 
seller, and the work can be done 
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papers. The layman who might 
hesitate to call at the office and 
confess his ignorance will read an 
ad like the one of the Erie Coun- 
ty Electric Co., reproduced here- 
with from the Erie (Pa.) Dis- 
patch, and get to the. point of 








Work of a Kilowatt 
Hour 


One of the best known electrical engineers of England 
has prepared a table of statistics showing’ the work which 
can be accomplished by a kilowatt hour, or the consumption of 
1,000 watts of electricity perhour. On the regular lighting 
circuit the kilowatt hour of electricity costs about 9 cents, 
and where it is used for heating and power, or in large quan- 





tities, the 


pays iderably less. 
Acoording to this engineer's figures a kilowatt hour will 





Keep your feet warn, for five hours. 

Clean 75 pairs of boots. 

Clip five horses. 

Warm your curling tongs every day 
in the year for three minutes and 
twice on Sundays. 

Ren a mechanic sleve for two hours. 

Rup an electrical clock for 10 years. 

Tron 80 silk hats. 

Light 3,000 cigars. 

Knead eight sacks of flour into 
dough. 

Fill and cork 260 dozen pint bottles. 

Supply the alr required by an ordi- 
nary oburch organ for one service. 

Pump 100 gallons of water or othe 
quid to a height of 26 feet 

Run @ plate polishing machine for 
21 hours. 

Run an evectric plano for 10 hours. 

Give you three Turkish light baths. 

Keep four domestic trons in use for 
an bour 


Keep you warm In bed for 32 houre 

Warm ali the beds in the house by 
& warming pad for a fortnight. 

Give you heat in your bedroom for 
an hour while you are dressing or 
undressing. 

Boll nine kettles each holding two 
pints of water. 

Cook 16 chops fn 16 minutes. 

Run a small ventilating fan for 32 
hours. 

Keep your breakfast warm for five 
bours. 

Warm your shaving water ever 
morning for a month. 

Run a sewing machine for 21 hours. 

Carry you 30 times from the bottem 
of the house to the top, 80 feet each 
Journey. 

Keep your coffee pot warm at the 
breakfast table every day for a week. 

Carry you three miles in an elea- 
trio brougham. 








The Edison 
and Supply 


OF THE 


Construction 
Department 





ERIE COUNTY 





Corner Twelfth and French Streets, will supply all esti- 
mates and information. 


ELECTRIC CO. 











at a mighty low cost, considering 
the number of prospective con- 
sumers that can be educated at 
the same time, through the news- 





buying, while otherwise he might 
be wasting valuable time in won- 
dering, or pass it up as one of 
the things beyond his ken, 
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ALLEGED HUMOR. 


COMMERCIAL AMBIGUITY.—“Use 
Dr. Sachets de Toilette, and 
mothers and daughters will look like 
sisters.”’—Gentlewoman. 











NOT RECKLESS.—“I wish I had 
“rough money to invest in some of the 
nines that are advertised.” 

“You’d be a fool to do it.’ 

“TI wouldn’t do it. I'd “nl a winter 
ove coe nen hiladelphia Public Ledger. 





HOW HE KNEW.—Artist—I have 
some humorous drawings— 
Editor—I can’t use ’em. 
Artist—But you haven’t 
them! 
Editor—No; 


looked at 


but I’ve looked at you! 








THANKS.—Editor—I am 


WITH a 
obliged to decline your poem _ with 
thanks. I am very sorry, but— 


Poet—But what? 

Editor—The management insists 
upon my declining all poems politely, 
you know.—Zillustrated Bits. 





SHOCKING.—Farmer Hornbeck (in 
the midst of reading)—Weil, heh, heh, 
heh,—here’s a kind of funny advertise- 
ment in the Clarion. The proprietor 
of the Oriental Hotel wants “a man 
to wash dishes and chambermaid.” 

Mrs. H.—The shameless critter!— 
Exchange. 

SHOPPING AND BUYING.—“‘St. 
Louis doctor sets sixty crazy women 
to shopping as a cure,” she read from 
the paper. 

“*Spose when they can shop all day 
without buying anything he’ll regard 
them as cured,” he commented. 

Her only rejoinder was a look of 
contempt.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

A LIBERAL TRANSLATION.— 
Office Boy—The editor says he’s much 
obliged to you for allowing him to see 
your drawings, but much regrets he is 
unable to use them. 

Fair Artist (eagerly)—Did he say 
that? 

Office Boy (truthfully)—Well, not 
exactly. He just said, “Take ’em 
away, Pimple; they make me sick.”— 
New York Mail. 





PROOF POSITIVE .—The solicitor 
was very loud-voiced and consequential. 
His tall, athletic build probably war- 
ranted him in substituting assertion for 
proof in many of his arguments. But 
he was talking to a wise old advertiser 
who discounted both his claims and 
his massive frame. 

“There, my dear sir,’”’ asserted the 
big fellow, as he concluded his windy 
speech, “I have given you the exact 
figures, and you know that figures can- 
not lie.” 

“Oh yes, they can,” replied the ad- 
vertiser, cooly ‘measuring the other’s 
massive proportions. “Figures can lie 

and sometimes the greater the figures 
the greater the lie.” 


. 
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IN A DILEMMA.—He was prepar- 
ing a list of trade papers and came 
across the name of the Wistillers’ Ga- 
sette. So he chewed the end of his 
pencil and thought profoundly. 

“What’s the matter?’ asked the 
assistant advertising man. “Can’t you 
decide which mediums to use and which 
to pass over?” 

“It isn’t that,’ replied his chief, 
meditatively. “It is this Distillers’ Ga- 
sette. I don’t know whether to classi- 
fy it as a barrel organ or ag a spirit 
medium.” 

Then the assistant had to go out and 
get a hypodermic injection of brandy. 


TOO FAMILIAR. —‘Here,” said the 
managing editor, holding up the proof 
of the musical critic’s article, ‘‘you’ll 
have to be more careful about the 
phrases you use in reporting these 
amateur affairs.” 

“What’s the matter? I have tried 
to be absolutely fair to every one who 
was on the programme.” 

“You say Miss Arabella Fattmore 
rendered the spinning song in a fault- 
less manner.” 

“Yes. She did it very well.” 

“But don’t you see that the use of 
the word render in this connection is 
very objectionable? Her father got 
rich in the lard business. If I per- 
mitted your article to go as you have 
written it he would take out his ad and 
stop his subscription to-morrow.’”’— 
Music World. 


NO RAW MATERIAL.—It was one 
of the best reporters in New York who, 
the other night, fell asleep and dreamed 
a dream. At its start it wasn’t an un- 
usual dream; in fact, it was that old 
dream that nearly every after-dinner 
speaker springs on you—the one about 
his dying and going to Heaven. But 
this dream, at any rate, had an end- 
ing all its own. 

The reporter, then, dreamed he went 
to Heaven, and found it not unlike a 
modern city, except, of course, that it 
was an ideal city—in every respect but 
one. The guide assigned the visitor 
by St. Peter had, knowing the young 
man’s business upon earth, naturally 
taken him to the local newspaper office, 
and when the reporter came again 
fore St. Peter he seemed a bit de- 
pressed, 

“Well,” asked St. 
you like the place?” 

“Very much, as to most things,” re- 
plied the reporter, 

“Most things?” repeated St. Peter. 
“‘What’s the matter with some things?” 

“Oh, it’s all fine,” admitted the 
newspaper man, “excepting your news- 
paper. That’s well printed and ex- 
cellently illustrated, I admit, but, man 
alive, I never saw such poor work as 
you have in your columns of news! 
Why it’s the most wretchedly gathered 
and worst written news I’ve ever cast 
my eyes over!” 

St. Peter nodded sadly. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is true. The 
news is wretchedly gathered and worse 
written—but then, you see, we never 
get any good reporters up here.”— 
Saturday Evening Post, 
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